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MOIFAA, WINNER OF THE GRAND NATIONAL, I904 


(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
III.—MR. SPENCER GOLLAN 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Few men who ever lived have so thoroughly deserved the title of 
‘*all-round sportsmen ” as does the subject of the present memoir. 
Were it not for the fact that Mr. Spencer Gollan never greatly 
distinguished himself as a cricketer it would be difficult to say in 
what sport he has not made his mark, and had he taken to this 
best of all games, as so many people consider it, there is good 
reason to suppose that he would have scored heavily in every 
sense of the term. He has won prizes at cunning, high jumping, 
swimming, rowing, sculling, golf, lawn-tennis, boxing, skating, 
with gun, rifle, and revolver, riding on the flat, over hurdles and 
NO. CXXVI. VOL. XxII.—January 1906 A 
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fences—indeed, whatever he has taken in hand he has done to 
admiration. His forbears were amongst the earliest settlers in New 
Zealand, where, near Napier, Hawke’s Bay, Spencer was born in 
1860. In the Colonies everyone rides as a matter of course. The 
boy had to go to school on his pony, and so acquired the rudiments 
of horsemanship soon after he had learned to walk—at which age 
also he learned to swim. His father raced a little, with horses 
of his own breeding, and was an excellent shot; a fact which 
roused the emulation of the boy, who, when some eight years of 
age, was quite an accomplished marksman. He had acquired, 
indeed, no small reputation in this line, and a visitor one day pro- 


HAWKE'S BAY, NEW ZEALAND 


(Photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee) 


ducing a five-shilling-piece, told the lad that he might have it if he 
could hit it in three shots at 50 yards. The youthful Spencer says 
that at the time he fancied a five-shilling-piece was ‘‘ most of the 
money there was in the world,” and, nerving himself for the effort, 
he hit the small target twice. The visitor, who was of Scotch extrac- 
tion, somewhat reluctantly yielded up the reward; but Spencer's 
father, hearing the story, made the boy surrender his well-earned 
prize, which Spencer believes to have been the nearest his father 
ever went to injustice. Mr. Gollan, senior, had imported an Arab, 
and one of this animal’s sons, Chummy by name, was the first horse 
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Spencer ever owned ; and he declares he loved the little creature more 
than most bipeds he has met since. Fortunately a photograph of 
Chummy is preserved and here given. The horse was full of intelli- 
gence, and when put in training soon learnt all that was to be 
known about racing. If a handkerchief were held up to do duty 
in elementary fashion for a starter’s flag Chummy would watch 
it intently, and was off like a rocket the instant it began to fall. 
Mr. Gollan has owned innumerable horses since, but his first 
favourite has never lost his place in his friend’s affections. 

The races on Chummy were unimportant amateur perform- 
ances, and the first real race Mr. Spencer Gollan rode was on 
Liberty, a mile and a quarter on the flat, at Waipukuran. The 
horse, it should be explained, was the property of and nominated by 
a young lady. Just outside the distance Liberty seemed to be 
holding his own, so much so that the most dangerous of his rivals, 
an accomplished horseman, and who oddly enough chanced to be 
riding Denbigh, the dam of Moifaa, called out to ask Spencer how 
he was going; and, as a matter of fact, he was doing so well that, 
notwithstanding his rival’s skill and experience, Spencer got the 
lady’s representative home by a very short head, much tc the 
annoyance of the beaten jockey. ‘‘I suppose you'll get it,’ he said, 
rather discontentedly, ‘‘ for I see that not only is her father in the 
box, but as far as I can make out most of the family as well!” 
Spencer, however, got the race not by reason of family influence, 
but because he passed the post first, and on Liberty he won his 
next two races. 

One would have supposed that anything in the nature of nerves 
would be the last thing of which Mr. Spencer Gollan would be con- 
scious; but he admits that he used to be nervous sometimes when 
going to the post to ride on the flat. Somehow or other, however, 
jumping fences seemed to give him confidence, and he declares that 
of all sporting sensations which he has enjoyed there is nothing 
which approaches riding a grand ’chaser over a big country. His 
first mount in a jump race was on what he describes as ‘‘a crazy 
old horse” called Dhudeen, and in this event he “ finished within 
‘Coo-ee!’” If the expression does not interpret itself, it may be 
explained that the distance just described is that at which the 
familiar Colonial cry can be heard; but Dhudeen and his rider 
would doubtless have been nearer had they not fallen in landing 
over the water—the horse, however, not being allowed to escape. 
“In the Colonies,’ Mr. Gollan says, “trainers won't have their 
horses loose; a jockey there has to stick to the reins,’”’ which is all 
very well as far as it goes; but there are times when, with the best 
of all possible intentions, jockeys cannot stick to their reins, how- 
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ever much, theoretically, they may ‘“‘have to.’”’ Most people when 
they come off a horse, by the way, make their descent over his lett 
shoulder; on the course at Christchurch, Riccarton, however, 
when jockeys come down it is always over the horse’s right shoulder 
at one of the fences—doubtless this arises from the angle at which 
the obstacle is placed. 

When Mr. Spencer Gollan first set up a large stable he won a 
number of races, but after a time things went consistently wrong 


CHUMMY, THE FIRST HORSE BRED BY MR. SPENCER GOLLAN 


with him, so much so indeed that ‘‘Gollan’s luck” became a by-word. 
His best horses all met with an extraordinary variety of accidents. 
In the Colonies, as in England, trials do not always come out right; 
as a rule, of course, the promising animal fails, but on rare occasions 
the reverse happens. Mr. Gollan once had a two-year-old named 
Freda, of whom he thought so little that when she came out to run at 
Flemington against a good field he did not trouble to watch the race, 
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and strolled off.to the luncheon-room as the horses were going to the 
post. As he was about to begin his meal a lady appeared at the door, 
and hastily inquired ‘‘Is Mr. Gollan here ?—because his horse is win- 
ning.” The owner ran out in time to see the finish, and was equally 
gratified and surprised when Freda won with considerable ease. 
The race did her good; she came on, and next year was going in 
such form that he began to entertain a happy conviction that not 
only the Oaks but the Derby also were practically in his pocket. 
Just before the first event, however, a cat, which had found its way 
into Freda’s box, suddenly jumped down in front of her. She started 
in affright, and slipping up fractured her pelvis; ‘‘ Gollan’s luck” 
thus being again conspicuous. 

His most famous horse was Tirailleur, a son of Musket and 
Florence Macarthy, who was not only the best animal that ever 
carried the black, white sleeves, red cap, but over a distance of 
ground perhaps the very best horse ever known in Australia. Mr. 
Gollan believes, at any rate, that Tirailleur would have beaten 
Carbine over three miles. As a three-year-old he started ten times 
and won all ten races, including the Classics—‘‘ Gollan’s luck ” 
completely swinging round, for the time, though it turned again the 
very next year, for Tirailleur, when running in the Melbourne Cup, 
which it was thought he could not possibly lose, had the misfortune 
to be knocked over, broke his shoulder, and had to be killed. Lord 
Hopetoun, then Governor, with characteristic kindness at once 
sought out Mr. Gollan to condole with him before congratulating 
the winner—a little fact which goes far to explain how it is that a 
constant inquiry in the Colonies still is, ‘‘ When are we going to 
have another Hopetoun ?” 

Mr. Spencer Gollan’s favourite jockey was W. Clifford, whom he 
declares to be the best he ever saw. He began by worshipping 
George Fordham, but, while retaining the fullest admiration for 
that wonderful horseman, came to the conclusion that if there were 
anything to choose between George Fordham and Clifford the choice 
was in favour of the Colonial, who was equally good on the flat and 
over jumps. On the same day Clifford won a flat race, carrying 
7st. 5lb., and a steeplechase with 12 st. 8lb. up; but neither he nor 
anyone else could make Tirailleur do anything at home. One day 
a friend asked if he might have a gallop with the son of Musket 
and Florence Macarthy, and was immensely delighted to see his- 
horse win. Mr. Gollan did not share his enthusiasm, and warned 
him that it meant nothing; but the proud owner declared that he 
had watched the gallop with the utmost care, was perfectly satisfied 
that it must be right, and intended to back his horse accordingly, 
notwithstanding all cautions to the contrary. He lost his money 
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and it became evident that Mr. Gollan was right in asserting that 
Tirailleur had not run up to within many pounds of his form. 
Clifford had every requisite a jockey can possess, including 
honesty and silence, and he had a quaint way with him which often 
left one puzzled as to whether he was serious or joking. The first 
steeplechase he ever rode was on a horse called Katerfelto. When 
it was time to saddle the owner sought him out to tell him to get 
ready, Clifford pretending that he had no recollection of having 
promised to ride, and declaring that he could not think of doing 
such a thing. The owner presently lost his temper and said he 
should have to take the recalcitrant rider before the stewards; to 
which Clifford replied that he could not stand being had up, and he 
would go to the post, 
but he did not like 
jumping fences— 
hated the idea of it, 
in fact, and felt cer- 
tain that the horse 
would know it and 
run out with him. 
The result was that 
he won easily, and 
Mr. Gollan declares 
that he never 
seen a rider with 
such a thoroughly 
unshakable seat. A 
horse he was riding MR. SPENCER GOLLAN AS A GOLFER 
one day came charg- 
ing down at a fence as if he were going to fly it with any amount 
to spare, but in the last stride stopped dead and swung round. 
Clifford’s head just bobbed slightly forward, but his legs and body 
never moved, and if he had had acoin between his knees and the 
saddle it would have been inflexibly retained. His hands were 
so perfect that the most troublesome animals went kindly with 
him. Mr. Gollan owned a particularly awkward two-year-old, 
with whom the boys in the stable, and jockeys who rode him 
in his races, could do nothing, so given was he to bucking and 
playing all kinds of unexpected tricks. Mr. Gollan, having 
asked Clifford if he minded riding it, went down to the start to 
see the pair arrive and to observe what happened afterwards. 
Clifford cantered up with one foot out of the stirrup, altering 
the webbing, and when the owner asked how he was getting on, 
replied, ‘‘ Why, sir, he couldn’t go kinder; he’s just asking what 
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I want him to do! I can’t make out how the boys manage to 
upset him.” 

All Colonials regard England as “‘ home,” and home accordingly 
in 1895 Mr. Spencer Gollan came. With him he brought several 
horses, including Ebor and Norton, who were sent to Mr. Arthur 
Yates’s stable at Alresford, and the first time I ever saw Mr. Gollan 
was on arriving at Sutton one day, when I found him riding a 
schooling gallop on the son of Ascot and Romp over the fences. 
Another good one that he imported. an animal indeed of quite 
different class, was a big, seventeen-hand horse called Culloden, 
who, it is said, ‘could lose Merman.” Culloden was a particularly 
nice horse to ride, and would have comported himself admirably in 
Rotten Row; but he met with an accident, and never ran in this 
country ; nor, I think, did The Possible ever carry silk. The Possible 
was by Nordenfeld, Musket’s best son, and on Australian form came 
out about eleven pounds in front of Merman. With the horses 
came Hickey, a jockey and trainer who did excellent service for his 
master, winning many races on Norton and Ebor, though occasion- 
ally Mr. Gollan himself performed on the latter, and in 1897 was 
successful in four events over a country. Mr. Gollan is rather 
amused at the cenerally accepted statement that Colonial-bred 
horses are slow jumpers. One of those he brought over with him, 
Ocean Blue by name, was, he declares, the quickest jumper he ever 
saw, and an exceptionally good horse moreover. Pounamu was 
another who was naturally expected to do big things, and would 
probably have done them had he anpeared on English racecourses, 
there having been very little to choose between him and Knight of 
Rhodes, at this time a stable companion, for in course of time 
Mr. Gollan left Alresford and took up his residence at Lewes, where 
his horses were trained by Escott. Count Potocki, travelling through 
England to purchase horses for the Russian Government, heard of 
Pounamu, came to see him, and was delighted. ‘I’ve journeyed 
through the whole of the United Kingdom to find this horse!” he 
remarked to Mr. Gollan, and for three thousand guineas it changed 
hands. Ocean Blue, it may be added, had a curious and dangerous 
trick ; he used to swallow his tongue and choke himself, and as a 
horse cannot gallop without wind, this ugly habit was of course 
fatal to his success when he put it in practice. 

It is naturally with Moifaa that Mr. Gollan’s name is chiefly 
associated, seeing that the horse won the National for him, and 
passed into the possession of His Majesty the King, though Australian 
Star is one of several others that should not be forgotten. Moifaa, 
a son of Natator and Denbigh (against which mare, as stated on a 
former page, Mr. Gollan won his first flat race), was bought and sent 
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to England by Mr. Gollan’s brother, and made his first appearance 
in this country at Hurst Park in the January of last year, finishing 
nowhere to Bobsie. On his second attempt he did a little better— 
running third at Sandown for the Mole Handicap Steeplechase, and 
at the same place some three weeks afterwards he finished fourth in 
a field of eighteen for the Liverpool Trial Chase won by Patlander, 
with such useful horses as Drumcree, Deer-slayer, May King, 
Napper Tandy, Liberté, Shaun Aboo, and others behind him. The 
Liverpool was his next outing, and nothing like confidence was felt— 
Mr. Gollan thought what he had was “‘a good jumper’s chance,” and 
it was no doubt his capacity in this 
direction that won him the race, 
for he gained the best part of two 
lengths at every fence, and, nicely 
handled by Birch, as Turf history 
records, won by eight lengths from 
Kirkland, who was giving him three 
pounds. He started at the long 
odds of 25 to 1, and a few good 
judges backed him for the reason 
that they had been struck by the 
style in which he went at the three 
jumps that come close together 
on the Sandown Course. As to 
Moifaa’s appearance, his picture 
heads this article, and readers may 
judge for themselves; but his capa- 
city is undeniable. ‘We think 
Ireland has horses that can lep,” A PRACTICE SPiN 
an enthusiastic Irishman exclaimed 

as Moifaa returned to the paddock after the race, ‘ but I never 
saw one that could lep like this one!’’ In the big steeplechase 
at Manchester subsequently Moifaa did not greatly distinguish 
himself, and has not won since March, 1904. 

When Mr. Gollan was approached by Lord Marcus Beresford 
with an offer for the horse nothing was said as to the identity of the 
would-be purchaser. Lord Marcus being largely interested in the 
purchase and sale of bloodstock, it did not strike Mr. Gollan that 
His Majesty was looking for something to replace Ambush II. 
Moifaa, however, was sold to the King, and sent to Egerton House, 
where one may be very sure that Marsh, an old steeplechase jockey, 
who iong since knew everything about the game that could possibly 
be learnt, devoted his very best attention to his charge. He had 
won Two Thousands, Derbies, and Legers for his royal Master, and 
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to win a National also would have been a special triumph; but the 
big horse had ways of his own which his friends at Epsom—Hickey 
and Page, together with his owner—perfectly well understood, and 
for some unknown reason he did not seem to get on at Newmarket. 
Before the Grand National last year, the King’s jockey, Anthony, 
having had a fall which it had been feared would incapacitate him, 
George Williamson was engaged to ride, but he had the bad luck to 
be severely kicked shortly before the race, and Dollery wore His 
Majesty’s colours. Moifaa started first favourite at 4 to 1, which 


SEAHORSE II. 


(Photograph by Clarence Hatley, Newmarket) 


shows beyond all doubt that a great many people put faith in his 
capacity, though others, including those who knew most about him, 
would not have him at any price, and argument ran high as to whether 
he was merely a high-blower, a whistler, or an unmitigated roarer. 
For the National of 1905 seven-and-twenty horses went to the 
post, and no fewer than twenty of them fell or were pulled up, 
Moifaa being one that fell. It was thought after the Liverpool race 
that the last had been seen of him; but happily this was not the 
case, for he came out in the Grand Sefton Steeplechase in November, 
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and with 12st. 5]b. on his back finished sixth in a field of sixteen, 
the useful five-year-old Hack Watch winning. Although Mr. Gollan 
had parted with Moifaa he was not without hopes of securing the 
National for the second time with Seahorse IJ., an imported son of 
Nelson and Moonga. Seahorse II. had rost. 7b. to carry, Moifaa 
11st. 12]b., and at the weights Mr. Gollan fancied that the chestnut 
would have the best of the brown; but in the National all sorts of 
things happen. A loose horse ran across Seahorse as he was coming 
to a fence, interfering with him so seriously that his chance was 
completely destroyed; and O'brien, seeing that perseverance was 


THE ROW FROM OXFORD 


hopeless, pulled him up; but Seahorse lives to fight another day, 
and is likely yet to do something to justify his importation. 

To describe Mr. Spencer Gollan’s successful achievements in 
other branches of sport would far exceed the limits at command, 
but something must be written about the famous row from Oxford 
to London. Some years ago, before locks had been erected, and 
when consequently the frequent delays on the river, now inevitable, 
did not take place, half a dozen enthusiastic Guardsmen had done 
the journey in sixteen hours, and it occurred to Mr. Gollan to see 
whether, in spite of the locks, this record could not be reduced; so 
he pressed into service two professional scullers—Towns and 
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Sullivan, both good men—and set to work to try. Towns Mr. Gollan 
tersely describes as ‘“‘the man to put money on,” for one of the few 
things he does not know about sculling is when he is beaten. On 
one occasion his boat split in the course of a race and gradually 
filled with water, Towns continuing to struggle on against the 
almost impossible handicap. After a certain amount of practice 
the trio started with three pairs of sculls, and Mr. Gollan accom- 
plished what he describes as the hardest day’s work he ever did in 
his life. Sullivan was so far from fit that he actually lost 16 1b. on 
the journey, but though slightly delirious fifteen miles from home 
finished well. The three struggled on, and, including the tedious 
waits, finally reached their destination in 13 hours 55 min. 

Mr. Gollan is so much occupied with practical affairs that he 
has little time to write, which is the greater pity as he possesses a 
very happy knack of narrative. I cannot resist reproducing here an 
extract from a letter he kindly wrote me some time since, though I 
have previously published it in other pages. He was telling me 
about the famous son of Musket who did such great things in 
Australia, and whose sons and daughters have distinguished them- 
selves in this country. ‘ Carbine,’’ he writes, ‘‘whom I knew well, 
was a wag. He started racing life in the training stable of his 
owner, Dan O’Brien, of Riccarton, New Zealand; O’Brien bought 
him at the annual yearling sale at Sylvia Park, near Auckland. 
Breaking came easy to the good-natured colt, but his laziness was 
abnormal, and he had almost to be dragged. When his first two- 
year-old race came, O’Brien was absent in the North, and the head 
lad had charge. The lad’s telegram to the owner was as follows: 
‘Colt left at the post. Wona head.’ The next day Carbine was given 
another spin, the wire this time reading: ‘Colt left again. Won 
easily.’ Asa three-year-old Carbine migrated to Australia, where he 
won most of the good things, and incidentally all hearts. To watch 
him go to the post was worth a sovereign at least. ‘Old Jack’ could 
see no good ina preliminary pipe-opener, so stuck up in a passive- 
resister kind of way and waited for his trainer to arrive and threaten 
him with the stock whip—it was only a threat, and the horse knew 
it; still, he jogged on another hundred yards to repeat the scene. 
Sometimes his trainer, Walter Hickinbotham, would chase him 
with a willow branch; in wet weather an umbrella suddenly opened 
provided the incentive. In any case the old chap had his fun and 
got his cheer. But when he turned to race, what a change! Cool 
and resolute, fast and a stayer, six furlongs or three miles, good 
going or in the deep, no excuses had to be made for the champion. 
And when the great Finis crowned the Opus, winning the Melbourne 
Cup with tost. 5]b., two miles in the fastest time on record— 
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how they rose at him! Folks don’t cheer here, but they do in 
Melbourne.” 

To talk to Mr. Spencer Gollan, and observe his placid, self- 
possessed, courteous manner, with a quiet vein of humour at 
intervals marking his utterances, one would not feel inclined to 
suspect that he was so essentially a man of action; but one must 
be extraordinarily good at any of the numerous games he plays in 
order to have anything distantly approaching a chance with him. 
He would be a very bad man to fight and certain to catch you if 
you ran away. If the Colonies contain many such sportsmen, the 
Old Country has reason to be proud of its offspring. 
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THE HOLKHAM PARTRIDGE WEEK 
1905 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 


THE shooting season which is now drawing to a close has, generally 
speaking, proved the best for partridges since the bumper years 


of 1885 and 1887, and at Holkham Lord Leicester’s friends enjoyed 
the best week ever known, a short account of which and the methods 
employed to obtain these good results may be of interest to the 
readers of the Badminton Magazine. 

Holkham has been celebrated for the excellence of its shooting 
ever since the middle of the eighteenth century, but the present 
Lord Leicester, who is a past master of all branches of the art, has 
perbaps done more than any of his predecessors to add to its fame, 
and we were all very glad indeed to see him well enough to come 
out and superintend the operations this year from his pony-cart. 

With regard to partridges this is an ideal estate, as the extent 
is great, the soil not too light, z.e. good barley land; it is highly 
farmed; the fences are good, and, generally speaking, fairly high ; 
vermin are well kept under, and rabbits are not tolerated; a very 
good breeding stock is left on each beat; there are practically no 
foxes (as it is not a hunting country). 

A great many owners and lessees of shootings have obtained 
very big bags by a good deal of artificial help, and it is in this that 
Holkham differs from the majority of partridge estates; no artificial 
aid has ever been given either in the way of hand-rearing, Hun- 
garian eggs or birds turned down, ‘“‘remises,’’ or even artificial 
shelters for the guns to stand behind, specially planted crops, etc. ; 
and as the partridges are never driven until November, and on some 
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occasions later, they are full-grown, well-feathered, and strong on 
the wing ; in fact, it is a genuine wild shoot of the best description. 

The ground carries a lot of hares and many wild pheasants ; 
these would be a nuisance when driving, so Lord Coke goes over the 
ground in October accompanied by a large party of the tenants for 
the purpose of killing down the hares before they have done damage 
to the root crops, and also shooting every pheasant that is unwise 
enough to breed outside the park wall. 

This hare-shooting has several advantages, as, independently of 
the benefit to the farmers and their enjoyment, it shows what sort of 


THE CANADA GEESE, HOLKHAM LAKE 


stock of partridges there is on each beat, and also exhibits the 
natural flight of the coveys when disturbed. On the Warham beat 
this year 314 hares were killed in one day in this way early in October ; 
if those hares had been left till November, what a lot of damage they 
would have done to the tenants’ root crops, and what a nuisance 
they would have proved on the big days’ partridge-driving ! 

Independently of the ‘‘ driving ” ground proper, there are several 
outside beats on which ‘‘ walking up” and “ half-mooning ”’ is prac- 
tised throughout the latter end of September and October; by this 
means 1,500 brace were accounted for in 1905. 
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The driving beats, four in number, are known as Warham, 
Quarles and Egmere, Wighton, and Branthill and Crabbe; each 
beat consists of about 2,000 acres of highly-farmed land. Joyce, 
the head keeper, besides having a pheasant beat in the park, is 
responsible for Branthill and Crabbe; he has under him a vermin- 
killer. 

Symons is a partridge keeper pure and simple, and he looks 
after Warham and Wighton, well over 4,000 acres of land; I saw 
scarcely any work of rats or vermin, not a rabbit, and the efficient 
way he supervises his great stretch of country can be judged by the 
bags obtained off it. I may add that he is a bit of a pessimist by 
nature, and will seldom allow that he has any great number of birds 
on his beat, so that this year when he admitted that he had ‘‘ some” 
we expected to see something out of the common, and we did. 

Quarles and Egmere is looked after by Baker, who also has 
Waterloo and Crabbe. There are four keepers with three under- 
men in the park; two keepers entirely for partridges outside the 
park. 

From the above it will be seen that the Holkham keepers have 
plenty to do, and the fact that they never change goes to show that 
they like their work and are comfortable and happy. 

As the driving does not take place till November the country is 
of course bare; there are hardly any roots, the birds are very strong, 
and so the drives must be long in order to bring in the country 
properly. The fields are large, averaging over thirty acres; the plan 
generally adopted is to begin with one or two down-wind drives 
towards a general centre, and then to work the whole beat as much 
as possible towards that centre throughout the day. The drivers 
are all employés of the estate and thoroughly know their business, 
they are good walkers and make no noise. 

It is too dark to shoot after 4.30 p.m. as a rule on a November 
day, so the start is early, the first shot being fired shortly after 
ga.m. by the day (9.30 Holkham time, as the clocks are kept half 
an hour fast). By this means about twenty long drives are included 
in the day. As there are no heaths or bracken, and hardly any 
roots, it is rare for any one gun to get a very heavy drive such as 
is obtained elsewhere from heaths or remises, but the birds scatter 
more and there is plenty of shooting all along the line. The birds 
are much packed, and very often these packs do not get broken up 
by the last drive. But however many birds may break out and 
escape, the ground is never shot over a second time; by this means 
a very good ‘‘unpricked”’ stock is certain to be left, and year after 
year good bags are obtained. So much for the advantages of 
leaving a good stock. 
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I will now try to give a short account of the big day at 
Warham. It was a beautiful morning with a light south wind, and 
as Symons had reported that he had some birds, we expected a more 
than ordinarily good day. The party consisted of Prince Frederick 
Dhuleep Singh, Lord Coke, Colonel Coke, Colonel Custance, Major 
C. Willoughby, Mr. W. Forbes, Mr. W. Barry, and the writer ; 
there was no weak spot through which birds might escape. 

At Holkham everyone makes up his own lunch and puts it into 
a little bag; only bread, cheese, beer, whisky, and soda, etc., are 
sent out, and we always lunch in the open under a stack or hedge; 
it is by no means considered the principal function of the day, 
although plenty of time is allowed for it. 


WILD DUCK FLIGHTING FROM HOLKHAM LAKE TO THE OBELISK WOOD IN 
SEARCH OF ACORNS 


A three-mile run in a motor brought us to the meeting-place, 
we had soon taken our places for the first drive, down-wind, 
and the beaters were seen bringing in a very big bit of country. It 
was interesting to watch a covey get up far away, pick up one or two 
more as it came along, and then pitch in a small piece of thin roots 
some 250 yards in front of the guns. Hardly had they done so 
when another lot coming over the field disturbed those that had just 
pitched, and they and many other coveys, making a noise like 
thunder, came swishing down on the right-hand guns, a most nerve- 
trying ordeal to go through for a start. A very large pack broke 
out to the left of the guns without coming within shot, then a few 
coveys dashed over, and the drive was finished—not a very prolific 
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one, as they came over so packed and many crossed out of shot. 
Still, they had all gone in the right direction, either into the third 
drive, or else away across a narrow grass valley and to the North 
Point, a strip of arable land which runs out into the sea, the piéce 
de résistance of this beat, as any coveys that go there are pretty well 
bound to come back to their own home again. 

Directly we had picked up our birds from the first drive we 
moved on to the second stand, almost at right angles; here the 
second lot of drivers brought in some stubbles and fallows over a 
thick double hedge. One big pack broke out to the right and 
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crossed on to the North Point, another fine pack came right over 
the centre guns and got well tapped, a few more coveys came over, 
and that drive was finished. We had now got a great body of birds 
into the driving-ground proper of the day. The third drive, down- 
wind and across a road, with a dazzling sun straight in one’s eyes, was 
a very pretty one; two very big packs came over, and many coveys, 
79 birds being accounted for. It may be as well to say here that at 
the end of each drive the keepers whose business it is to collect 
the birds take them to the game cart, where they are counted 
before being hung up; by this means a fairly accurate accouni of the 
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total for each drive is obtained, a list of which accompanies this 
description. 

The next drive was to be from the North Point, and on look- 
ing at it it was difficult to believe that a good result could be obtained 
from those bare stubbles and fallows. There was one rout field 
away to the right, but that was not included in this drive; all the 
birds were brought over from a huge fallow field. We had hardly got 
to our places when the horn was blown, and the first birds appeared 
over a nice high hedge, with trees here and there. At the beginning, 
a few birds disturbed by the right flankers came over the left-hand 
guns, then there was a sound like the surf breaking on the beach 
after a storm at sea, and an enormous pack dashed over the centre 
guns, some of them breaking off and swinging right down the 


SHOOTING AT HOLKHAM 
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line and then back over the drivers’ heads, away to the salt marshes 
on the edge of the sea, to remain there in safety for the rest of the 
day. Those who were favoured with the attentions of the big lots 
found that turning round to shoot birds which had passed was 
even more fatal than usual, as the very bright sun completely 
blinded one. 

This was a model specimen of a partridge drive; every gun had 
plenty of shooting, the birds were much packed, and twisted and 
turned in every direction; 168 was the number picked up. Lord 
Leicester arrived in his pony carriage just as the drive began, 
and took the keenest interest in the proceedings, Lady Leicester 
telling him the results of our efforts. The plan of operations now 
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was to drive backwards and forwards across the strip of marsh land 
running between the North Point and the rest of the beat, there 
being two separate drives off each end of the North Point; this 
gave time for the birds to collect, fresh ground being brought in 
from the flanks now and then. Lunch came fairly early, at about 
a quarter to one, and by that time rather over four hundred brace 
had been picked up. After lunch so many birds had broken back 
on to the ground that we started on in the morning that it was 
decided to go back there and bring them in again; this entailed 
half an hour’s quick walking, but the result was worth it, as when 
the first drive of the day was repeated there appeared to be almost 
as many birds as before; these were brought into the main ground, 
and half a dozen more drives to and from the North Point were 
successfully brought off. The last drive of all took place just after 
the sun had gone down and the light was beginning to fail; but the 
partridges, still fresh and a good deal packed, played the game 
splendidly right up to the finish. The rough total of each drive was 
as follows: 47, 46, 79, 168, 88, 102, 74, 132, 41, 112, 71, 136, 42, 27, 
111, 66, 37, 92, 80, 45 = 1,596; besides this, about forty dead and 
wounded birds were either picked up by the retrievers or found by 
the drivers and keepers when moving between the drives; and on the 
following day Symons and a few men with retrievers searched the 
hedges carefully for dead and wounded, and brought the total up 
to 1,671 partridges. He reported a splendid stock still left on the 
ground to provide another first-rate day next season. 

The second day’s beat was over Quarles and Egmere. There 
were a nice lot of birds on the higher end of the beat, but we could 
not do much with them in the morning—we had twenty-two drives 
on this day, and the total came to 515 brace, the best drives being 
58, 61, 52, 83, 80, 67, 89, 51, 48, and 57. 

The third day, on the Wighton beat, an enormous lot of birds 
broke out to the right of the guns during the first drive, and as they 
went on to the next day’s beat we saw no more of them at the 
time. This pack consisted of about four hundred birds: and they 
must have been joined by many hundreds more during the day, as 
they kept breaking over that particular hedge, and it was hoped that 
they would assist us on the morrow, so were left undisturbed. In 
spite of this we had most excellent sport, getting 647 brace, in- 
cluding the pick-up. The drives, twenty, were as follows: 34, 95, 
68, 71, 72, 39, 38, 37, 90, 115, 80, 70, 43, 62, 37, 63, 67, 49, 44, 
and 63. 

The last day was over Joyce’s beat, Branthill and Crabbe. On 
this ground it happens that there are very few stubbles this 
year, and there were not so many partridges as on the other 
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beats ; however, we hoped to bring in the large packs that had 
escaped us on the previous day. These hopes were disappointed, as 
we had the mortification to see the whole pack get up and go 
straight back in the beaters’ faces, and rising high in the air they 
flew two miles down wind and were lost. Joyce and Lord Coke 
took this very philosophically, as they said, ‘‘ What a grand 
breeding-stock they will make for next season!’ Owing to this 
disaster the bag was considerably lighter than it would have been, 
and we got only the comparatively light one, for Holkham, of 
377 brace! 

Thus ended the best week’s partridge-driving ever known in 
this country. No special effort was made to obtain a record, but it 
came all the same; and not the least enjoyable part of it was to 
note the evident delight of Lord Leicester at the successful outcome 
of his plans, which also reflect the greatest credit on his keepers, 
drivers, and flankers. 


[The photographs which accompany this article, which have been taken by 
Mr. Davidson, a resident on the estate, show a glimpse of another phase of sport to be 
enjoyed here. The lake, which lies close to the house, is the winter headquarters of 
thousands of duck, teal, widgeon, and rare sea birds of every description. There is 
also a large flock of Canada geese, who fly about all over the country, but never mix 
themselves with the genuine wild geese (Pinkfoot and Bean geese), enormous flocks of 
which inhabit the marshes by day, and feed on the uplands by night. In hard weather 
the wild ducks on the big lake may be seen making their way to the Obelisk and other 
woods to feed on the ilex acorns, of which they are very fond. They afford most 
excellent flighting on these occasions; on one morning some three or four years ago 
four guns brought in ninety-five wild duck at breakfast time! A real good morning. ] 
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A TYPICAL IRISH ‘‘GATE”’ 
(Photograph by Miss L. E. Bland) 


HUNTING IN IRELAND 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


EveEN the most unobservant of Englishmen on going to Ireland 
must be struck with the great difference between that country and 
his home. The longer he remains across the Irish Channel the 
greater will that difference appear, and this is certainly no less 
remarkable in the hunting field than in other spheres of life. 

Probably the first thing that the stranger will notice is the 
entire absence of gates. The ordinary English wooden gate is 
unknown; there are a few iron gates which are generally fastened 
up with a chain or rope, and are quite unopenable on horseback ; 
but the entrances to most fields are blocked up with loosely-built 
stone walls, called ‘‘ stone gaps,” or with ploughs, old donkey carts, 
logs of trees, or any kind of rubbish which will keep in the cattle, 
and can be opened up with more or less ease when the stock have 
to be shifted to other pastures. 

Consequently, to hunt in Ireland, fences, and lots of them, 
must be jumped. No matter how slowly hounds are running, and 
often when only going to draw a covert, it is a case of jumping 
in and out of every field. This has an undoubted effect in reducing 
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the numbers of those who hunt, for directly a man begins to lose 
his nerve and dislike jumping he must give up hunting, as he can 
never leave the road, and the roads in Ireland are shockingly bad 
riding. They are covered with loose stones and have no grass 
sidings. 

It is not much use for the funker to wait till a lot of people 
have jumped the fence before him; they will not knock down the 
bank and ditch as they do a thorn fence in England; even if they 
do ‘‘ soften”’ the bank a little the ditch remains, and if a bank is 
at all rotten it is made worse instead of better by people jumping 
over it. An Irish field are well aware of these facts, and few if any 


OVER A BANK 


(Photograph by Miss L. E,. Bland) 


go out who do not mean to have a cut at every obstacle that comes 
in their way. 

Another result of the absence of openable gates is that hardly 
any Irishmen carry hunting whips—a cutting whip called a “cut- 
lash”? in the south, or an ash-plant often rammed into the long 
boot, being the substitute. When an Irishman says that he “ with- 
drew” he does not mean that he retired, but that he pulled his 
ash-plant out of his boot. This reminds me of an old horse-dealing 
yarn which I used to hear told of Lord Spencer when he was Lord 
Lieutenant : 

‘*Can he jump ?”’ asked his lordship of a farmer who wanted 
to sell him a horse. 
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“Ts it lep, yer honner?’’ returned the would-be seller. ‘‘ Me 
son was riding him with the Ward’s last Saturday when he came 
to a fince that was absholutely onpractacable. With that he withdrew, 
and poshitively hurrled him at it, and the little harse cleared it by 
the dirt of your Excellancy’s thumbnail ! ’’—at the same time hold- 
ing up a grimy thumb with the deepest of black edges. 

As hunting-whips are so seldom carried, dogs who like to bark 
at horses are extraordinarily bold and aggressive. I scored pro- 
perly off one of these soon after I went to Limerick. I was jogging 
along to the meet, and a man on a young horse was about two 
hundred yards in front of me. As he passed a cottage out rushed a 
mongrel sheep-dog straight at the horse’s fore-legs, barking 
furiously, and nearly frightened him over the bank. Then the 
brute nipped back into the cottage and waited to play the same 
game on me; but I was ready for him, and let him have it with 
all my heart, the lash curled fairly round him, and with a howl of 
rage and pain he fled to his den. He never forgot it, and used to 
growl surlily whenever I passed that way, but he never rushed out 
at me again. 

The fences also are very different from those in the great 
majority of English hunting countries, and require exactly opposite 
treatment. In England the general rule is to go steady when the 
ditch is on the near side of the fence, and to put the pace on when 
it is on the far side; with a bank-and-ditch in Ireland it is just the 
reverse. You can safely go a good pace when the ditch is towards 
you, but you must steady if it is on the landing side; if you don’t 
it is good odds that your horse will not change his feet properly 
on the bank, and that you will be landed in the ditch. 

If the fence be a double—that is to say, has a ditch on each side 
—the bank is sure to be broad enough to enable a horse to change 
properly when going at a fair pace. The worst sort of fence is a 
high narrow bank with a ditch on the far side. 

Falls are certainly more numerous in Ireland than in England, 
both on account of the number of fences jumped and their trappy 
and intricate character; for in Ireland it is quite as fatal to jump 
too big as not to jump big enough. When a horse jumps a bank 
without touching it he is said to “overall” it, and if there be any- 
thing of a ditch on the far side it is long odds on his getting a fall. 
On the other hand, when a horse falls in Ireland he is Jet down 
fairly gently, and is not turned clean head over heels as he is by a 
stout bit of timber or strong binder in England. 

The great majority of Irishmen undoubtedly hunt to ride, and 
right hard they do it. Their horsemanship is of a rough-and-ready 
type, more vigorous than graceful—due, I think, to the almost 
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universal use of the snaffle bridle, which with nine horses out of ten 
renders the niceties of horsemanship impossible. A south of Ireland 
stud-groom whose master’s horse I was going to ride once said to 
me, “ Take a dangerous tight howlt of her head, Captain, and knock 
hell’s blazes out of the finces!” thus neatly describing the style of 
riding which he admired. There are of course many first-class 
horsemen in Ireland to whom the above remarks in no way apply. 
The country folk, especially in the south, are very keen about the 
sport, and little work is done when the hounds are about; the 
natives collect in crowds at a favourite covert, and their yells and 
shouts when the fox breaks are something to remember. It is a bad 


CHANGING ON A TRAPPY FENCE 
(Photograph by Miss L. E. Bland) 


sign when there are none of them about a covert, for it means that 
there is not much chance of a fox. 

Nearly all Irish packs are hunted by amateurs. At the present 
time the Meath, Kildare, Kilkenny, Duhallow, Tipperary, Limerick, 
and Galway, among others, are hunted by their Masters, and it is 
only a year or two-ago that Mr. Robert Watson gave up the Carlow, 
having hunted them for over fifty years—surely a grand performance. 

Curiously enough, most of the hunt servants are Englishmen, 
and with the exception of Jim Brindley of the Ward Union Stag- 
hounds I have never hunted with an Irish professional huntsman. 
Champion and F. Goodall, the last two professionals in Kildare, were 
both English, as was Gosden with the Duhallow. 
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A considerable stir was caused in the English hunting world by 
the introduction of ‘‘ capping” in some hunts two seasons ago. It 
has been the custom in Ireland from time immemorial. The usual 
“cap” is 2s. 6d. with Foxhounds and 1s. with Harriers, and all pay 
whether subscribers or not; in Kildare a subscriber can compound 
his cap for an extra £5. 

In the matter of scent I think Ireland holds the advantage. 
There may not be any more brilliant scenting days, when the 
hounds seem tied to their fox, than there are in England, but I am 
sure there are far fewer really bad ones, in fact there are very few 
days without a fair scent. 

It is generally held that a horse can carry a stone more weight 
in Ireland than he can in England, and I think this is a fair esti- 
mate; a bank takes less effort to jump than a fly-fence, and the 
going is generally good, for it is all grass, and there is no ridge and 
furrow, consequently heavy-weights get on very well; in addition to 
which there is no heavy cart blood in Ireland, so the big man is not 
likely to be riding a horse whose dam spent most of her life hauling 
coals or between the shafts of a brewer’s dray. All the farm work 
is done by light mares or geldings, and until the ever-to-be-regretted 
introduction of the hackney a few years ago by a sadly mistaken 
Congested District Board enthusiast it was difficult to buy any- 
thing but a well-bred one. The alleged pedigree might not be 
strictly accurate; horses were not all by Ascetic and some other 
famous sires as usually alleged, but the hard fact remained that any 
colt bred in Ireland was the offspring of a thoroughbred horse and 
a mare full of good blood, and I believe this is still the case with 
the vast majority of Irish-bred horses. 

The observant stranger will notice that there are scarcely any 
second horsemen. The Irish foxhunter can seldom afford such a 
luxury, which fact undoubtedly makes for sport, as numbers of 
foxes are headed and runs spoilt by the crowds of second horsemen 
that are found in all fashionable English countries. 

One of the most notable features of the Irish countries that I 
know—namely, Meath, Kildare, Kilkenny, Tipperary, Limerick, Du- 
hallow, and the packs about Cork—is the absence of woodlands. 
Nearly all the coverts are gorse, either artificial or growing wild on 
hillsides or bogs; and I believe this is also the case in the countries 
which I do not know. Cub-hunting is rendered very difficult by this 
want of woodlands. Some of these gorses are very big and very 
thick, and I have had some weary waits while a fox was skulking 
about in their fastnesses and refusing to face the open. Many of 
these gorses are in the most exposed situations on bleak hillsides 
where no shelter can be got; of one ‘‘Cryhelp” in the Kildare 
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country I have most uncomfortable recollections, as it nearly always 
blew a gale and rained in torrents when we drew it. 

I saw a curious incident at ‘‘ Maine” covert in Limerick. It 
is a large gorse, and outside the covert proper there is a lot of 
wild gorse growing on the hillside. We had been trying for an hour 
or more to force a skulking fox to leave it, but the most we could do 
was to hustle him out of the covert into the wild gorse and back 
again. Presently I saw him coming along the ditch just outside the 
covert ; he caught sight of me and clapped down where a bush hung 
over the ditch about ten yards from where I was. At the same time 
a hound walked along the ditch straight to meet him, and I awaited 


‘“ WELL IN'’—THE RESULT OF NOT CHANGING PROPERLY ON THE BANK 


events. When they were about two yards apart the fox showed 
all his teeth and snarled viciously. The hound didn’t like the look 
of him at all, but he couldn’t turn and bolt, for he knew that I was 
looking. So he just jumped over the fox as if he had been a log, 
and marched on down the ditch with his head and stern up, pretending 
he had never seen anything. He might have been a coward, but 
he was no fool, and was not going to give himself away if he could 
help it. As soon as he was gone the fox nipped over the bank 
into the covert again. 

There are not many hounds in any pack who will single-handed 
tackle a fox face to face. Most of them much prefer to have a grab 
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at his brush when his head and shoulders are the other side of the 
hole in the fence. A terrier has twice the fight in him that a fox- 
hound has, and I think this is due to the fact that all fighting in 
kennel has to be stopped at once, so that the foxhound gets no 
practice; whereas a terrier running about has many a little scrap to 
keep his hand in. 

All the countries I have just mentioned are grand to ride over. 
Limerick is the one I like the best. The going is good, the 
country is nicely undulating, which I much prefer to a dead flat ; 
the coverts are good and well placed, the fences very varied but 
well within the powers of a good horse, and the great majority 
can be jumped almost anywhere. From many of the best coverts 
it does not matter a bit which way the fox goes, as there are miles 
and miles of lovely country in all directions. The town of Limerick 
is quite on the outside of the hunting country, which lies to the 
south and west of it with Croom as the best centre. The majority 
of the fences are fair-sized banks with a ditch on one side or the 
other ; there are also some stone walls and doubles. The banks are 
sound and firm and have little thorn or gorse growing on them, very 
different from some parts of Meath and Kildare, where the great 
bullfinches growing on top of the banks make them quite unjump- 
able. 

In one district of the county about Askeaton there is nothing 
but stone walls, loosely built, and some enormously thick, up to 
eight feet in breadth. The land at one time must have been covered 
with stones, which have been built up into walls to clear it. The 
average height of these walls is about four feet, and the enclosures 
are small. It is a most difficult bit of country to live with hounds 
in, for it carries an excellent scent and hounds fairly race over it, 
spurting at the walls and jumping on and off them without a 
second’s delay, whereas a horse must be steadied and made to jump 
them clean, or to double on the broad ones. If he be allowed to 
gallop over them he may not fall, but he is certain to cut himself 
badly, for they are as sharp as razors, and the slightest touch means 
a nasty gash. If the enclosures were bigger it would be easy enough, 
but with the small fields and high walls it is almost impossible to 
keep up with hounds in a quick thing, and I have repeatedly seen 
them run right away from everybody. 

I have enjoyed very fine sport in Limerick, including some of 
the best gallops of my life. On turning to my diary I see under the 
heading January 22, 1894, “‘ Met at Athlacca. A disappointing 
morning, followed by the best hunt I have ever seen. Found in 
some wild gorse on Hartigan’s farm, close to the Maigue, and ran at 
a tremendous pace to Lisdouan and straight through the covert and 
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on to Garryfine, where he got to ground. Distance g miles, time 
45 min., all over splendid grass land and without a single check.” 

In the eleven years which have passed since then I have known 
nothing better. Hounds got away on capital terms with their fox, 
and ran at a tremendous pace all through. Wedid not come across 
a single fence which a good horse could not jump, and the going 
was the very best. A friend who got a fall about half-way through 
told me he rode the last three miles by seeing men standing beside 
their pumped-out horses in every field. The gallant fox got to 
ground in the main earths in Garryfine gorse, about 150 yards in 
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front of the leading hounds. He was none the worse, for we found 
him again on February 19, when he again gave us a very fine 
run by Croom gorse to Ballynahoun at top speed, then at a steadier 
pace past Killiney to Kilmacow cross-roads, where hounds had to be 
stopped as it was quite dark. 

The Duhallow and Tipperary countries, which lie south and east 
of the Limerick, are also splendid riding ; the former, however, is not 
quite such good going as the other two, and becomes heavy in wet 
weather. In Tipperary some enormous banksare to be found, some 
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with ditches on one or both sidesand some without. How and why 
these huge fortifications have been erected is a puzzle to me, and I 
never got much fun out of jumping them. You have to go at them 
slowly, jump half way up, and then reach the top by a second effort. 
Some horses will jump boldly from the top, some will come down 
in two, and others, if there is no ditch, will walk down them. 

Fethard is the best centre for Tipperary, and you can hunt 
seven days a week there with fox and hare, for there is a Sunday 
pack which goes out regularly after Mass. These Sunday packs 
exist in many places. The hounds are a somewhat scratch lot, 
composed of foxhounds, harriers (including the old Irish black-and- 
tan hound), beagles, and terriers of all sorts, but they afford their 
followers a deal of ‘‘divarshun.”” When the troubles were bad in 
Limerick about twenty years ago, and the county hounds were 
stopped, a local car driver, a great character, hunted the country 
with a pack of this description. He used to keep them in a stable 
by day and turn them out into the streets to pick up their living at 
night. 

The United, the South Union, and the Muskerry hunt the 
country round Cork. It is a hilly district, and most of the banks 
are stone-faced, and without ditches. On account of the great 
amount of wild gorse growing on the hillsides it is often difficult to 
find a fox, for they are not over-plentiful, and there are so many 
places where they may be lying. Hounds get very tired of drawing 
acre after acre of this impenetrable covert. 

For many years the cavalry regiment quartered at Ballincollig 
used to hunt the Muskerry Hounds. When my regiment, the 
roth Hussars, was there, Lord William Bentinck was Master and 
huntsman, and first rate in both capacities. We had some capital 
hunts, but were somewhat short of foxes, and if it had not been for 
one old customer who never failed us, I do not know what we should 
have done in the Monday country. It would have been a fearful 
calamity if we had caught him! I hear people grumbling some- 
times and saying we have too many foxes in Leicestershire. I wish 
they had had some of the long draws and blank days I have had to 
put up with; and it is by no means my experience that foxes run 
any better where they are scarce than where they are plentiful. 
Kildare is a rather curious country, for one end is utterly different 
from the other. The north end is a flat galloping bank-and-ditch 
country, while the south is cramped and hilly, with high dry banks ; 
a range of mountains runs all along the east boundary, and the Bog 
of Allen lies to the west. A fox found towards the east is very apt 
to run up the mountains, and hounds have frequently had great 
hunts all to themselves among the grouse, the heather, and the 
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rocks. There are several big bogs in the country, but luckily foxes 
do not like crossing them, and seldom do so; worse obstacles are 
the domain walls, of which there are a great number. Most gentle- 
men’s places in Ireland are surrounded by a wall about to ft. high. 
The fox has several places where he can get over, often by the help 
of the ivy which grows freely on them, but the hounds cannot follow 
him, and much time is lost in taking them round by the nearest 
gate. These walls spoil many a run and save many a fox’s life. 
At Jenkinstown, in Kilkenny, the foxes often used to lie on the ivy- 
covered wall, which is broad as well as high. 

I had two excellent seasons in Kildare. Colonel R. St. Leger 
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Moore was Master, and Goodall huntsman, the best of the sport 
being in the north end, from Cooltrim, Laragh, and Betoghstown, 
and in the district round Punchestown and Edestown, all of which 
is a capital country to ride over, but requires a really good hunter. 
I have no hesitation in saying that if a horse can go well in Kildare, 
he will not be found wanting in any country, English or Irish. 

A great friend sends me the following note: ‘‘ The Laragh run, 
November 26, 1859.—This is popularly accepted as the record run of 
the Kildare Hounds, as well it might be, considering the country run 
over (probably unsurpassed in the three kingdoms), the distance, the 
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straightness, and the finish. The Master, Lord Naas, hada sprained 
thigh, and was driving in a gig; he drew the covert with only a 
couple or two of hounds, in order to avoid the chance of chopping 
some turned-down cubs. A fox went away at once and crossed the 
canal into the Meath country, from which it is probable he had been 
hunted the day before. The field picked up hounds at Colinstown, 
a Meath covert; two foxes went away, but Stephen Goodall, the 
huntsman, refused to hunt them. Shortly afterwards the hunted 
fox broke, and the best part of the run began. He went by Kilcarty 
covert to Grange, by which time most of the field were settled, and 
from there to a small spinney at Swainstown, where they killed him 
—18 miles ini hr. 40 min. over a perfect line of country.” 

But we need not go to such ancient history for records of good 
runs. At the opening meet on November 6, 1883, hounds found 
in Kerdiffstown and killed their fox in the outskirts of Dublin, more 
than a twelve-mile point without touching a single covert; while 
in October 1899, Colonel de Robeck being Master, and Fred 
Champion huntsman, they found in a bit of wild bog just outside 
Narraghmore Wood, and killed him under the walls of Newbridge 
Barracks, a point of ten miles. 

As an instance of what hounds will do entirely on their own, 
I give an account of a run in Colonel R. St. Leger Moore’s time : 
** January 23, 1890.—Found in Copelands and crossed the Carrigower 
brook, then over the left shoulder of Church Mountain, where the 
ground became quite impassable for horses, being very rough and 
thickly covered with snow. Hounds ran on by themselves, and 
eventually killed their fox at Humewood Cottages, a nine-mile point, 
but Heaven knows how far the hounds ran over the snow-clad 
mountains. Time from start to finish three-and-half hours, for two 
hours of which no one was near them. Goodall got up soon after 
they had killed and saved the mask.” 

Meath is a fine country, renowned for the tremendous breadth 
and depth of its ditches, especially on the Dublin side. Many of 
them are eight feet deep and \/-shaped, so that if a horse gets in he 
takes a lot of getting out, the services of the ‘‘ wreckers”’ with their 
ropes and spades, and the expenditure of a sovereign, being generally 
required. 

There is a grand stretch of country round Fairyhouse, and I 
have had many a good gallop over it with the Ward Union Stag- 
hounds. They try to make the sport as natural as possible, and the 
deer is not uncarted in full view of the field, as is the custom in 
England. He is turned out a mile or more from the place of meet- 
ing, quite quietly, and without being yelled and ridden at by excited 
and ignorant crowds of foot and horse. The hounds are then 
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trotted up and laid on as they are to the wild stag after the tufters 
have been stopped. 

I remember one very pretty hunt. It was late in March, and 
the weather was hot and dry. When heunds were laid on the scent 
was very bad, and they could only pick out the line quite slowly for 
a mile or two. The stag had, however, waited for us in the cool 
waters of a little pond under some willows. When hounds got close 
to him he jumped up, gave himself a shake, and away he went with 
hounds hard at his heels. He gave us a grand gallop of some six 
miles over a lovely country till he found refuge in another pond, 
where he was safely taken. 

Kilkenny I don’t know well, but it seems to me to be a grand 
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galloping country; the fences, perhaps, are not so formidable as in 
some of the other countries which I have mentioned, but as it is 
hilly and carries a good scent, a fast horse and a stout one are 
most necessary. 

An old friend and a good judge sends me his opinion of Kilkenny 
as follows :— 

1. Wonderfully good scenting country, and nearly all grass. 

2. Every conceivable variety of Irish fence. 

3. Ample scope for six days a week. (it has been hunted nine.) 

4. Very getoverable, and practically no wire. 

CXXVI. VOL. XxIl.—January 1906 Cc 
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He winds up by saying that it is the finest country on earth. 
He also sends me the following reply by a horse-coping farmer to an 
inquiry as to whether he had a good horse for sale :—‘‘ No, Meejor, 
I’ve no very good horse by me now, but I had the right one last year ; 
but, Meejor, he was that lazy that you’d no sooner got over one 
lep than you had to get out the ashplant to prepare him for the next. 
He took a deal of nourishment.” 

Such is a very imperfect sketch of some of the best hunting 
countries of Ireland, and there are others very good—Galway, Ros- 
common, etc., in which I have never hunted, besides large tracts 
which are at present not hunted for want of a little money to make 
coverts, etc. It seems to me that this great national asset is not 
put to the use it might be. England is growing more crowded every 
year, towns, mines, railways, etc., are ever on the increase, and in 
the South of England the shooting interest is making itself very 
seriously felt. In Ireland there is room for all and to spare, and 
much English gold would be brought into the country through the 
development of fox-hunting. Ireland is essentially the country for 
a man of moderate means, for a fiver goes a good deal further there 
than it does in England. 

The one ‘‘ crab” to the country is the political situation and the 
trouble caused thereby. Hunting was never stopped in Ireland be- 
cause the people disliked it; on the contrary, they love it and all to 
do with it. But with a view to putting the screw on the landlords, 
agents, etc., the wirepullers have often forced the country folk to stop 
the hounds. There are lots of nice places in some of the best hunting 
districts in the South and West which could be had for next to 
nothing, but what Englishman will take them so long as there is 
any fear of hunting being stopped ? 

There has been very little interference during the last ten or 
twelve years, but rumours and alarms have been by no means un- 
common, and they are quite sufficient to scare away an intending 
visitor. That the majority of the people, even in the South, want 
Home Rule I do not believe. I was quartered in Limerick, con- 
sidered a hot-bed of Nationalism, when Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill passed the House of Commons. No sort of enthusiastic delight 
was manifested; and when the Lords threw it out, relief and satisfac- 
faction were plainly the feeling of the great majority of the people. 
Personally I look back upon the six years which I spent in Ireland as 
among the happiest of my life, and I have the kindliest recollections 
of her and her people. I went about a great deal soldiering, hunting, 
and racing, and everywhere met with nothing but kindness and 
courtesy; while the fun I had, the good stories I heard, and the 
friends I made, have been an enduring joy. 
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To the humours of Irish hunting there is no end, and the fun in 
the field is inexhaustible. I can only say that those most admirable 
sketches ‘‘ The Recollections of an Irish R.M.,” which first appeared 
in these pages, are in no way overdrawn. With the remembrance of 
them in my mind, and the certainty that my readers know them and 
love them, I hardly dare to attempt anything inthe comic line. One 
or two stories; however, I cannot resist. I had gone with the 
Limerick Hounds to a district which lay a few miles outside of the 
count:y usually hunted. We had been told that we were certain to 
find, but we had had a long blank draw when we came to a wood on 
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the slope of a steep hill-side. I saw a big crowd of country lads on 
the hill about the covert, and I thought to myself ‘‘ We shall find 
here.”’ Hounds had not been long in covert when a terrific yelling 
broke out from the crowd, and frantic wavings in the direction of the 
valley. Hounds were galloped up to the spot indicated, and about 
three fields off I saw a sheep dog going like the wind. Of course we 
thought he was chasing the fox, so hounds were laid on and away 
we went over half a dozen good-sized banks. Although hounds ran 
fast, they did not settle properly to the line, and instead of carrying 
a good head they strung out much as draghounds do. We ran in 
this fashion for a mile or so right into the yard of a little farmhouse. 
C2 
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Then we found out the trick that had been played on us. The 
country-folk were determined to see a hunt of some sort, and to 
guard against a blank day, so they had stolen a dog from this little 
farm and had managed somehow or other to get hold of some fox 
litter and smear him with it. Then they carried him in a bag to a 
convenient spot, and at the right moment shook him out and started 
him for home, aided by a smack from a whip, and yells which rent 
the air. They had their bit of fun and we trotted off to our nearest 
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proper covert and were lucky enough to redeem the day by a good 
hunt. 

The following was told to a friend of mine by the very popular 
Viceroy to whom it occurred. A sporting farmer had actually 
jumped on “ His Ex.” no fewer than three times. When the latter 
soon after landed very nearly on top of the farmer, he was profuse 
in his apologies, but all the farmer said was, ‘‘ No matter, your 
Excellency, you owe me two yet.” 
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ON SKATES AND SKATING 
BY EDGAR WOOD SYERS 


“A third young lady said it was elegant, and a fourth expressed her opinion 
that it was swan-like.”—Pickwick. 


Few devotees of skating are aware of the profuse and compendious 
literature treating of their favourite pastime. 

Since the days of Olaus Magnus and Fitz-Stephen skating has 
never lacked historians. Goethe and Klopstock have extolled the art 
in poetry and prose in Germany; Garcin and Vail in France; in 
England, Evelyn and Pepys, ever curious for any novelty ; Johnson, 
though it must not be supposed that the didactic doctor adventured 
his ponderous person on “ skaits,’”’ and Wordsworth, with a host of 
minor writers, have described its pleasures. 

Figure-skating as distinct from speed-skating is of comparatively 
modern growth. The earliest book on figure-skating which I have 
been able to trace was written by one Robert Jones, a lieutenant of 
artillery, and published in London, 1772. This gentleman was 
evidently no pioneer in the art, for he describes a number of figures 
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which, having regard to the few facilities for practice in this country, 
it is hardly possible he could have evolved unaided. Lieutenant 
Jones was acquainted with the following figures, to which he alludes 
in detail: the FO, BO, and FI edges, the FO spiral, and the 
FO 3, on which he bestows the poetical designation of ‘‘a figure 
of a heart on one leg,”’ remarking that it was ‘a pleasing figure and 
but lately known”; the FO 8 was apparently also known to him. 
Plates depicting skaters in various flamboyant attitudes are a 
feature of Lieutenant Jones’s work. It would appear that, when once 
firmly established, skating rapidly grew in popular favour, for a 
number of books on the subject subsequently appeared, and a club, 
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which exists with unimpaired vitality, was founded in Edinburgh 
about 1780. 

The next work of distinction to appear was ‘‘ Le Vrai Patineur,” 
by J. Garcin, published in Paris in 1813, several copies of which are 
to be found in this country. This carried the practice yet further, 
and enumerated the following additions: the BO 8, the serpentine, 
the spread eagle, FI reverse OQ, and the multiple turns, etc. 

We now come to the time of Clias, Walker, Clay, and Cyclos 
(George Anderson), who describes the FO Q, FO reverse Q, the 
two-foot 8, and the FO loop. After the foregoing period and from 
about 1860 a remarkable change is apparent in the style of skating as 
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practised in this country. The older writers up to and including 
Cyclos, though advocating a certain necessary restraint, indicated 
very clearly that the limbs should have free play and should assist 
the movement. Walker states that the position of the arms should 
be easy and varied, one being always more raised than the other. 
Harewood advocates the attitude of drawing the bow, etc., Cyclos 
that the arm should be bent and half raised, the knee bent and 
turned well outwards, the toe pointing to the ice. 

From such directions we turn with surprise to the canons 
of form laid down only a few years later by Vandeervell and Witham, 
where we see tentatively set forth those rules which a few years 
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later were carried to the extreme of rigidity as set forth in the 
following :— 

“The elbows kept to the side of the body; the employed foot 
should not ever be allowed to swing.”—‘“‘ Skating,” by Douglas 
Adams, 1894. 

‘Employed leg must be kept absolutely straight; no bend at 
the knee is allowed; elbows turned in.’’—‘‘ Combined Figure Skat- 
ing,” by G. Wood, 1899. 

Such a momentous change in the character of English figure- 
skating had for some years a very cramping effect on the develop- 
ment of the art. Immense curves and turns effected solely by body 
twist were considered its highest expression, and such movements as 
loops, cross-cuts, and the many wonderful combinations of them 
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were quite taboo. Some writers, indeed, admitted an occasional 
indulgence, but the learner was strictly enjoined to straighten him- 
self at intervals, as such diversions could not be executed without 
‘* bending the body and knee and craning the head in advance.” All 
figures, save gigantic curves and turns which appeared as a mere 
incident therein, were regarded as outside the pale and designated 
“kickers”; and truly, as usually demonstrated, they fully merited 
the appellation. 

The fact that none of the chief skaters of Austria, Sweden, 
Norway, and Germany had been seen here accounts for these restric- 
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tions; had they, or Jackson Haynes, the celebrated American pro- 
fessional who delighted the whole of skating Europe in the sixties by 
his grace and skill, visited us, we should probably have been spared 
an infliction of rigidity from the effects of which we are not yet 
entirely free. It was not till the holding in London of the World's 
Championship in 1898, when the three greatest skaters of the 
Continent visited us, that the possibilities of the art were fully 
appreciated and studied here. The grace and apparent ease with 
which such figures as loop change loop, and bracket change bracket, 
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both forward and back, could be skated was a revelation to us, and 
from that occasion may be dated the renaissance of English skating. 
All international figure-skating championships and competitions 
consist of two sections: “‘A,” a set of six or seven compulsory 
figures—‘“‘ Pflichtiibungen and “B,” a free programme— Kur- 
laufen,”’ of five minutes’ duration, in which the competitor introduces 
such tours de force and original combinations as he thinks will find 
favour in the eyes of the judges. 

The tendency of late in free skating seems toward the elimina- 


A SITZ-PIROUETTE 


tion of figures of extreme difficulty, and the substitution of easy 
graceful movements. There is much to be said in favour of this 
innovation, alike as it concerns candidates, judges, and spectators. 
Should the candidate fail in the execution ofa difficult figure he will 
be not only minus so many marks in respect of it, but the continuity 
of the representation will be lost, and an inharmonious impression 
created. On the other hand, judges may find it difficult justly to 
apprise the true value of an intricate figure, seen possibly for the 
first time. 
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From the spectators’ point of view complicated star figures, for 
which the skater has to arrest his progress on each occasion, and 
which necessitate a circumscribed field of action, are far less attrac- 
tive than the lightness and movement typical of the Vienna school, 
which has been so aptly described as “ being like dancing on ice.” 

Of athletic sports skating alone possesses the attribute of a 
patron saint. This distinction is conferred by St. Liedwi, whose 
sufferings and virtues deserve a wider recognition. As briefly told, 
her history is this: 

** St. Liedwi was born at Schiedam in 1380. Persuaded by her 
. girl friends to skate for her health’s sake, against her own inclina- 
tions, she was knocked down accidentally on rough ice in 1396, a rib 
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being broken inwards. For the rest of her life she was confined to 
her bed, a prey to unspeakable diseases. During her lifetime, of 
extreme piety and devotion, visions and marvels surrounded her, 
replaced by miracles after her death in 1433. 

‘In 1616 she was beatified, and sanctified in 1890. Some relics 
of her are preserved in the Carmelite monastery in Brussels.”— 
From ‘On the Outside Edge,” by G. Herbert Fowler. 

Owing, perhaps, to ignorance of the foregoing relations, we 
have never heard of devotees on the eve of some important competi- 
tion invoking the saint’s aid or dedicating wax tapers to her shrine. 

We do not propose to attempt here that pleasant task—the 
teaching of the young idea. It is doubtful if a true impression of the 
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ever-varying positions incidental to figure-skating can be conveyed 
to the novice in print; ‘‘ the eftest way ” is to consult some acknow- 
ledged authority as to the essentials of the rudiments, and from 
practical demonstration apprehend the first steps. When initial 
difficulties have been overcome, as an excellent source of inferma- 
tion and the most up-to-date may be commended the “ Skating 
Handbook and Supplement ” of Doctor G. Browne, M.A., of Boston, 
published by Barney and Berry, New York; in it will be found the 
essence of skating instruction. 

From skating to skates is a natural transition, and a brief 
account of their evolution, with some typical examples, may be of 
interest. 
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RACING ON THE CURVE 


No. 1 represents a bone skate dug up in Moorfields, which 
remarkable mine of antiquities it would appear the bygone inhabi- 
tants of London regarded as a species of museum or convenient 
repository for the storage of objects likely to be of interest to 
succeeding generations. 

The date of this skate, formed from the metacarpal bone of a 
horse, is conjectural, probably circa 1200. Progression on bone 
skates was effected by the wearer punting himself along by means 
of a piked staff, and Fitz-Stephen relates how the London appren- 
tices were. wont—imitative of knights at a joust or tournament— 
sportively to charge upon each other thus shod and armed. 
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** Sometime two runne together with poles, and hitting one the 
other, eyther one or both doe fall, not without hurt; some break 
their armes, some their legs.” 


No. 2 is the earliest blade skate we have seen ; its date is prob- 
ably 1664 or thereabouts. It is adorned with a foliated prow, and 


is the only example of a decorated skate with which we are ac- 
quainted. Right-angled; radius about 7} ft.; width of blade, } in. 
One might picture such if ‘‘’Twere not to consider too curiously to 
consider so,”’ as having shod some one of those gallants who excited 
the admiration of Evelyn when he remarked on ‘‘ Having seene the 


strange and wonderful dexterity of the sliders, on the new canal in 
St. James’s Park, performed before their Majesties by divers gentle- 
men and others with scheets, after the manner of Hollanders.” 
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No. 3, a German skate, date about 1810. Right angles; no 
curve; width of blade } in. 

No. 4, English ‘ club skate,’’ about 1855. Radius 4}ft.; right 
angles; width of blade ;'; in. 

No. 5, the English skate as used for combined figures and large 
turns; the present day. The method of attaching the blade to the 
plates by means of screws and bolts is clumsy. This skate is much 
heavier than No. 6. Radius 7 ft.; obtuse angles; width of blade 
7; in. 

No. 6 is a slight modification of the pattern introduced by 
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Jackson Haynes. It is becoming very popular in England, and is 
used abroad by Hiigel, Salchow, Fuchs, Bohatsch, and others. The 
row of small teeth cut in the prow enable toe spins and pirouettes 
to be effected with ease and without damage to the ice. Radius 
about 53 ft.; acute angles; width of blade }in., tapering slightly to 
toe and heel. 

In conclusion, it is safe to assert that skating is one of the sports 
in which the greatest skill has been attained by living exponents. 
‘“‘ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnon” does not apply in this connec- 
tion. Though there was no lack of bards to sing the praises of the 
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skaters of former days, their exploits, as thus recounted, must be 
received with discretion. 

The legends, still occasionally met with, of skaters apt, among 
other feats, to inscribe their names on the ice, or ‘‘ by turning and 
winding with much adroitness readily in succession to describe upon 
the ice the form of all the letters in the alphabet,” may be relegated 
to the same limbo as the early accounts of speed-skating, in which it 
was a not uncommon occurrence for a competitor to cover a mile a 
minute ; indeed, one gentleman of extreme velocity has been credited 
with the amazing record of two miles in two minutes, vide ‘‘ Annals 
of Sporting and Fancy Gazette,’’ London, 1822. 

It is our hope, in bidding the reader adieu, that this little review 
may interest some who are already skaters, and induce others to 
adventure the “irons” where, as Dr. Johnson says— 

O’er crackling ice, o’er gulfs profound, 
With nimble glide the skaiters play ; 
O’er treacherous pleasures’ flowery ground 

Thus lightly skim and haste away. 


THE LESSON FROM NEW ZEALAND 
BY ALAN R. HAIG-BROWN 


Ir the New Zealand tour has taught the Rugby Union nothing 
else—and I doubt not but that it has taught them a good many 
things—it ought at any rate to have instilled into them the fact that 
a house divided against itself cannot stand. Club after club of 
old-established reputation has fallen before the onslaught of our 
Colonists, and but lately I heard a Cambridge man puffing himself 
up at the expense of an Oxford brother because, forsooth, his 
University had only lost by fifteen points to nil! Ye gods, what 
an enviable distinction ! 

No purpose will be served, however, by cataloguing at length 
disasters that are fresh in the minds of all, and it would need a more 
far-seeing brain than that of the writer to settle the problem as 
to whether the Rugby Union will recognise the cause of their 
disasters, not only this season but during preceding ones, in their 
split with the professional element. But whether or not the pro- 
tégés of the handling code receive back the sinners with open arms 
and recognise at length that a paid player is not necessarily an 
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assassin, it is vitally important that we of Association inclination 
should grasp the lesson that New Zealand has tried to teach the 
Rugby players of England, and that we should not only grasp it 
but that we should act on it now, henceforward, and for ever. 

If we look at the position of Association football in Great 
Britain to-day we shall find that it is satisfactory from every point 
of view, except, perhaps, that of the amateur. Unfortunately the 
latter is being gradually but surely swept away by this inrush of 
professionalism, and I cannot help thinking that if he vanishes 
altogether the epithet ‘‘satisfactory’’ will also vanish from the 
dictionary of football. Professionalism by itself is a very excellent 
thing; but it is possible to have too much of a good thing—even 
of an excellent thing. The ideal formation of a pastime, and some- 
times also of a sport, is professionalism leavened by amateurism. 
In the hunting or shooting field we see this is the case, where the 
Master and his whips or the host and his keepers unite to show 
us the best of sport ; and, still closer to our argument, we witness it 
in the Yorkshire cricket eleven with its professionalism combining 
with the unsullied amateurism of Lord Hawke. 

Amateur football pure and simple cannot live by itself; for a 
brief moment or two an isolated team, such as the Corinthians of 
the present day or the Old Carthusians of the past, may be found 
to be able to tackle satisfactorily our professional combinations; but 
it is not the rule—only the exception. Apply our football system 
to the summer game and solely amateur clubs would soon be left 
behind. At either pastime we have many brilliant individual 
players. Cricket knows how to use them, and gently shuffles them 
in with the professional pack. Football allows them to waste their 
sweetness and their skill on the deserted arena of an exclusively 
amateur club. 

We are happily able to state that at the present time, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the London Football Association and 
some kindred admirers of the good old days, there is no animus 
whatever among amateurs against their paid brother; the reverse 
is rather the case, and never was the ground more ripe for the seed 
of friendship to be sown where hitherto the rank weed of dis- 
union has flourished alone. There are perhaps in England to-day 
some dozen amateurs playing for professional clubs: ten years ago 
there were none. So that we have indeed progressed, though our 
progress has not been far enough. In every professional side I 
should like to see that leaven of amateurism—not shamateurism 
please, but the real hall-marked article—which I mentioned earlier 
in my paper. And I should like to see it there for two good 
reasons of equal, and, to my mind, inseparable importance. First, 
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for the sake of the professionals themselves; secondly, for the sake 
of the amateurs; in a word, for the sake of the game. 

The amateurs, as I have already pointed out, are not numerically 
strong enough in first-class players to flourish alone, and yet their 
talent is far too valuable when it exists not to be used in the way 
I have mentioned. Nor are signs wanting in professional football 
that there is need of some tactfully restraining hand—some inocu- 
lator of the serum of true sportsmanlike feeling. 

The crowd at a football match has always in its hands the 
power to make or mar a game, even a team. Taken as a whole, the 
spectators of the winter game ave sportsmanlike, and delight to see 
the game played in its proper spirit; but on nearly every ground nowa- 
days there exists a small but always noisy band of what I can only 
call the “‘ win-at-any-pricers.”” Vox populi, vox Det, and the player 
is only human. Small wonder, then, if he is encouraged to repro- 
duce dirty tricks and unfair tactics when applause is given to them 
which makes up for its scantiness by loudness and reiteration, and 
even requests for more. This section of the crowd, too, is great at 
referee-baiting ; no decision, however just, against the home side, 
but is met with scoffs and jeers; no decision for them, whether right 
or wrong, but is greeted with applause. 

The canaille of the football ground, perhaps one per cent. of the 
assembled thousands, bids fair to ruin the game for everyone else 
and to make the players turn legitimate excitement into illegitimate 
unfairness. And here the leaven of amateurism would come in. A 
player who had tact and was popular with his side could by a mere 
word restore the lost temper, prevent the coming storm; or with 
the spectators he might, with equal success, subdue excitement 
that was becoming ugly. Both player and spectator would lend 
a ready ear to another player—really a good fellow and a good 
performer—whom they knew to be in the right, where they might 
be deaf to a whole army of directors. 

For a moment we will hark back to the Yorkshire cricket team. 
Can one for a moment imagine any of the Yorkshire bowlers sending 
down body balls, or indulging in any similar unfair tricks? Can 
one imagine Lord Hawke allowing one of his men to pretend to 
bowl and then to run his opponent out? The answer is a decided 
no. Well, we want a Lord Hawke—two or three of them, if 

possible—in every Association team before the public to-day. 
Difficult, of course, may be the task to find them, but public school 
and university would not say impossible. And here do not let my 
reader run away with the idea that I think that only amateurs know 
how to play the game, and that the paid player is not a sportsman. 
Far from it. I have known more foul players among amateurs 
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than professionals, but only few of these former have been public 
school men. There are degrees of sportsmanship. There is the 
man who will forget himself only under extreme provocation. There 
is, again, the man who will never forget himself under any provoca- 
tion whatever. And somehow I think I can with justice urge that 
we are more likely to find this latter type among fellows who have 
been brought up on the best traditions of the game, who have been 
taught from their earliest age that departure from its unwritten laws 
- means temporary social ostracism, than we are from any other 
class. 

To take another aspect of the case, there is no longer any 
doubt that the directors will receive with open arms any amateur 
player who is up to the standard of the club. In these expensive 
days of football it is no small thing to be able to decrease instead 
of increase the wages bill, and, moreover, a good amateur will 
always introduce some individuality into an eleven, and also a 
quantity of dash, which is getting somewhat rare amid the machine- 
like methods of professionalism. 

Finally, we have before us two examples, one of unity and one 
of disunity, between amateur and professional. Cricket, the former, 
stands united and flourishing; Rugby football is disunited and 
almost shattered. Hitherto Associationists have been inclined to 
fall between the two stools; but signs are not wanting that now it is 
their tendency to learn their lesson, and it only remains to be seen 
whether the unpaid players can fit themselves into the all too few 
crevices left for them by the paid. If they can do so, then football 
has even a greater future than it has had a past; if they cannot, 
then the game as a national pastime is doomed to destruction within 
a few years. 
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ON THE AUERHAHNBALZ 
STALKING) 


(CAPERCAILZIE- 


BY LT.-COL. COUNT GLEICHEN, C.M.G., D.S.O., C.V.O. 


‘WHat? Shoot capercailzie in the breeding-season ? And shoot 
him sitting? Onatree? Withascatter-gun? What an unsports- 
manlike thing todo! And what rotten sport—it can’t be sport at 
all!” 

Thus to me a British friend. And, until I went on the “ balz’”’! 
myself, I was inclined to agree with him. But I have altered my 
opinion. 

In the big pine forests in Germany there are many capercailzie. 
As everyone knows, they are extremely shy birds; and as the forests 
are very big, it is impossible to drivethem. The only way of getting 
them, therefore, is to stalk them ; and as they are so wary that the 
crackle of a twig a hundred yards off is enough to send them flitting, 
it is only possible to approach them when they are temporarily deaf. 
This, by a curious law of nature, happens only during the breeding- 
season, at a particular moment when they are calling (‘ balz-ing ’’) 
to their lady-loves, and therefore nature must be held responsible 
for the otherwise unnatural time which one has to choose for their 
destruction. 

Last April it was my luck to go out on the balz. Place: 
the outlying spurs of the Thiiringer Wald. Time: 2.15 a.m., or there- 
abouts. 


1 To those unacquainted with German, I would say that this word rhymes with the 
English word “ results.” 
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After an hour’s drive through the dark my friend Captain V. 
and I were met by a depressed-looking little man at the outskirts of 
a pine wood. Two minutes’ confabulation revealed the fact that 
during the last three mornings a couple of cock had been calling 
fairly steadily in a certain direction. So we left the carriage and 
plodded uphill on foot. It was still dark, with snow underfoot, and 
a fine snow falling—cold, but luckily no wind. MHalf-an-hour’s 
trudge over a vile path, and we had arrived in the neighbourhood of 
where a cock had been heard the day before. Cartridges (No. 2) 
were quietly slipped in, and the gun cocked without noise. Then a 
silent wait in the cold for another half-hour. Not a sound, till the 
dull sky began to lighten by ever so little—and then an owl began 
calling ‘‘ Tu-hu-hu-hu-hu” close by. Still no sound of our friend— 
and then—a double noise like two dry sticks being clicked gently 
together, so faint at first that it did not suggest any live thing. Five 
minutes’ pause—then the clicking again, but rather louder, perhaps 
a hundred yards ahead of us. 

V. signed to me to be ready to rush, and with every nerve on 
edge we waited. More clicking, more and more continuous, and 
then the blessed sound “‘ Slif-slif-slif-slif!’’ At the first “‘slif’? we 
bounded forward three paces and halted suddenly, as the noise had 
finished with a gentle “ pop.”’ More waiting, perhaps five minutes, 
till he began again. Kérk!-kork; kOk-kik; kak-kak; kék-kék ; 
kik-kik . . . . Slif-slif-slif,” etc.—like water being poured gently out 
of a bottle: it is impossible to represent the exact sounds—“ pst-pop !” 
And there we were, three paces on, it is true, but standing in most 
inartistic and uncomfortable attitudes. My right foot was in a 
puddle of icy water, and my left twisted round sideways in an almost 
unbearable position—yet I dared not move. V. was still more 
uncomfortable, for the ‘“‘pop’’ had caught him in the middle of a 
stride, and he was on one leg, with the other foot balancing un- 
steadily in front; yet he dared not put it down, for fear of breaking 
a twig or making some trifling sound. My heart was thumping like 
a steam-engine, the fine falling snow was tickling my nose, I felt 
desperately inclined to sneeze, and my gun happened to be at an 
angle at which it wasagony to hold it for more than a minute. Yet 
that bird was deathly still, and there was not a whisper in the woods. 

Gradually a feeling of anger came over me at the wretched bird 
who could keep me waiting for ten minutes in a pool of cold water 
and in excruciating agony. I felt inclined to chance everything and 
put myself quietly comfortable; but a stealthy glance at V. re- 
assured me—he was suffering even morethanI.... All things 


' The sound is more like the guttural Arabic ‘‘ Kaf”’ than any I know. 
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have an end, and at last, to our immense relief, the cock began again. 
This time, and the next, we did about five paces, and a breathed 
**Do you see him?” from V. reached my ears. I didn’t, and shook 
my head gently. So at the next rush he went forward with his arm 
stretched out, pointing to a particular tree which had been concealed 
from me by intervening brushwood. Then came the “ pop” before 
he had a chance to lower his arm; and thus he remained for the 
next five minutes, within full view of the bird, and with an expression 
of patient suffering on his face. It was all I could do to repress a 
chuckle, but this time I caught sight of the bird too—sitting on a 
branch, high up, clear against the dark sky, but a good forty yards 
off. His neck was stretched out, and he was jerking lightly from 
side to side—a sign that he was alarmed at something. So, making 


KORK-KORK”’ 


a virtue of necessity, I slowly, very slowly, raised my gun, took a 
steady aim, and pressed the trigger. 

That bird had been sitting there for a good hour, and he might 
just as well have remained there for another second. But he didn’t. At 
the exact moment when I pulled the trigger I became aware that the 
cock had suddenly dived off his branch. The shot flew harmless 
over his head, and before I could spot him in the half light and get 
the second barrel in he had swooshed down through the smaller 
branches and disappeared, with a sharp turn to the right, into a dark 
thicket. 

I will not describe our feelings. 
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The depressed little man, who had waited behind, came running 
up at the shot, and his face fell. But he offered what was meant to 
be consolation by relating that in the previous year the very same 
cock had been missed—a sitting shot—on the very same branch by 
another sportsman at ten yards’ range. It was quite possible, for the 
cocks are very constant to their tree—but it was no balm to our sore 
hearts. All that remained was to listen if cock No. 2 were balz- 
ing. But after a short stealthy walk and a listening of a quarter 
of an hour we agreed that it was getting too light, so we went 
home. 

Next morning we were out again about the same time, but in a 
different and much more hilly direction. The bird of the previous 
day had not begun to balz before 4.15, chiefly because the weather 
was dull and cold; but the following morning was glorious. We 
struggled uphill over tree-stumps and through wet moss at break- 
neck speed in the dark: for as the weather was quite still and clear, 
it was probable that the capercailzie would begin balzing rather 
earlier, and we were a trifle late. 

Arrived at the appointed spot we listened intently till the land- 
scape grew Clearer and clearer with the approach of dawn. Another 
owl saluted us in the stillness; the mists in the valley below began 
to roll away; the sky became redder and redder—yet not a sound. 
Then at last the welcome half-audible click in the distance. As we 
moved cautiously forward there was suddenly a loud rustle in the tree 
close by, and with much fuss and pother a lordly capercailzie arose 
and sailed down towards the valley. So close, and yet he had not 
made a single call: evidently bad weather ahead—confirmed by the 
colour of the sky. For a long time we stood silent, and then the 
clicking began again, but badly, feebly, and at long intervals. It 
required infinite patience to get close, for the “ slif-slif’? was very 
short, and the hillside rocky, tufty, crackly, and stubby. Meanwhile, 
however, as if to make up for our discomfort, the sight of the rising 
sun was beautiful. The trees, silhouetted at first black against the 
sky, gradually took on their rich dark colouring; the grey boulders 
stood out against the yellow grass; and the feathery larches paled 
to a delicate green. Then, just as the sun’s disc began to show, and 
tipped the big firs with gold, a regular chorus of small birds’ voices 
arose, re-echoing the harmony from copse to copse. 

And amongst it all the feeble intermittent click and guggle of 
our cock drew us onward. 

Even when within twenty yards of the bird it was difficult to 
spot him. He was sitting on a young pine surrounded by a thicket 
of fuzzy spruce; and although I could get glimpses of bits of him, for 
a time I could not see enough to shoot at. Then at last, after im- 
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mense precaution, and with my heart going like a sledge-hammer, I 
sidled in among the spruce, under protection of his “ slif-slif,” and 
got a good view of him. He was a beautiful bird, with his head out, 
beak wide open, wings stretched low on either side, and tail aspread 
like a big fan. With the sunlight reflected off his coppery green 
throat-feathers and the sheeny black of his tail, it seemed a brutal 
thing toslay him. But the sun went behind a cloud and I hardened 
my heart. 

He fell without a struggle, and we returned in triumph. He 
turned the scale at a little over 9 Ib. (German). 

On the following morning, after half a gale had blown itself out 
during the night, I went after another cock in the same neighbour- 
hood. The stalk was not remarkable except for one thing—the mar- 
vellous hearing power of the bird. We were a good hundred yards 
off, and the cock was beginning to balz fairly well, when suddenly, 
whilst we were standing absolutely still—in, as usual, desperately 
uncomfortable positions—V.’s ankle, which was slewed round all 
crookedwise, gave acrack . . . . We had to wait fifteen minutes by 
the watch before that bird began again. 

Then again, when fifty yards nearer, to ease my attitude I 
happened to lean rather more heavily on one foot. A tiny twig 
under the carpet of pine needles snapped, so that I could feel . 
but hardly hear it. Yet that bird was completely dumb for the 
next twenty minutes. At one moment V. breathed quietly his 
opinion that we might as well shut up and go home: but we 
gave the cock another chance, and at last he began again. 

To make a long story short, I got to within twenty yards of 
the cock, but there I stuck. He was sitting on a branch, with 
the trunk between himself and me, and all I could see was his 
tail and a third of the after end of his body. The tail was 
already gently quivering with alarm, and had I worked round 
he must have seen me and bolted. So I had to chance it, and 
fired at what was visible. A crash through the branches told 
that I had not missed, but before reaching the ground he found 
the use of his wings, and, almost invisible in the dark, half flew 
and half ran at a desperate rate into a thicket a few yards off. 
That thicket was about a mile square, and we had of course no dog. 

My friend was convinced we should never see the bird again, 
but, knowing where I had hit him, I ventured to differ. We 
therefore waited till broad daylight, and turned out a dozen 
labourers with a couple of dogs to look for him. 

After ten minutes’ careful search we found him—stone dead 
and within two hundred yards of where he had gone in. 
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Amongst other things that were borne in on me during these 
three days, I found that considerable science was required for timing 
the stalk. If you are in too much of a hurry you run the risk 
of making a noise and disturbing the birds. If, on the other hand, 
you are too cautious, you will hear an occasional swish through 
the air in his direction, and will recognise that his lady-loves 
are obeying their lord’s behests, and that their lord will shortly 
descend from his throne to dally with them below. It is then a 
case of “all over.” He honours as many as three or four of them 
each morning with his attentions, and at the end of the balzing 
season he is looking rather disreputable, worn, and ragged. 
About this time his head and neck show signs of many a fight, 
sometimes an eye is gone, and his strut has lost its pristine 
pride: three weeks, after all, of nothing but fighting are apt to 
weaken the knees of the strongest man. By the end of the first 
week in May, however, his trials are over, and he rapidly recovers 
on the budding fir-tops, and grows fat and handsome again in 
the sunny weather. Family cares do not seem to interest or 
weigh upon him, and the hen has to hatch out her four to 
six eggs, of a greenish speckly brownish grey, according to her 
own lights. 

It is difficult to see why the capercailzie should be such a 
shy bird, and so well provided by nature that he has, 
according to the local saying, an eye and an ear at the end 
of each feather. He can have but few enemies. Prowling 
foxes and weasels below, and martens and hawks above, may 
be a serious danger to young birds, but these are apparently the 
only enemies with whom the Cock o’ the Woods has to deal ; 
and when he has grown to his full strength he need hardly 
fear them. Man he can see but little of and hardly know by 
sight, yet of him he is the shyest. And here nature has 
turned traitor: for the deafness which alone enables brutal 
man to approach him during his “‘slif-slif’ call is a purely 
natural defect. The opening of the beak to make this noise 
causes two little horny plates to descend perpendicularly in 
front of each earhole, and whilst they are there the bird 
hears literally nothing. A gun may be fired close by, the man 
may yell or make any noise he pleases; and the cock, 
absorbed in his own sweet music, pays not the smallest 
attention. 

It is said that if two cocks are balzing near each other 
you can get them both by shooting one whilst the other is 
“ slif-sliffing,” and then turning your attention to the other. I 
can quite believe it, for during his song the cock is so self- 
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absorbed that he not only hears nothing but sees nothing either. 
If, however, he sees you in the intervals of balzing, he gets 
at first nervous and restless. If you remain absolutely still, he 
will, after gazing at you for a bit, think you are only an oddly 
shaped piece of landscape, and return to his balz. But a 
nervousness will still remain at the back of his mind, and the 
quiver in between whiles will tell you that he is a trifle 
alarmed and may be off at any moment. I need hardly say 
that if, during the scrutiny, you wink your eye or. change the 
expression of your face, the cock will vanish long before you 
can get your gun up. Therefore keep your face modestly 
cast down, and, as regards your gun, hold it pointing at the 
bird, or he may see the glint of the rising sun on the barrels. 


I do not know whether I have succeeded in conveying to 
the reader any idea of the charm of the sport I have endeavoured 
to describe. I can only say, speaking for myself, that after 
my first stalk I was quivering from head to foot with intense 
feeling, and was sacrilegious enough to express the opinion that 
it was a much more exciting sport than deerstalking. 
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THE OLD MODE AND THE NEW-—A NEW ZEALAND WHEEL CART 


ROUND THE WORLD IN A MOTOR CAR 
BY KATE D’ESTERRE-HUGHES 


AUTOMOBILISM! The word almost inspires awe as in imagination 
one travels through the ages and sees the “‘car’’ developing. First 
of all comes to mind the chariot of the Egyptians—the huge, not 
ungainly vehicle that was the pride of some rich noble; and so 
through all sorts of wheeled vehicles we come to the motor of 
to-day. 

Not so long ago George Stephenson developed the “‘ auto” idea 
and brought out one of the wonders of all time—the locomotive. 
But a locomotive can only go where first its rails have been laid, 
and to the unconquerable energy of man this inflexibility of move- 
ment was only another incentive to further progress. 

In Cugnot’s dreams he seemed to be able to travel with light- 
ning speed over the world, and his imagination builded for him a 
fairy car. ‘‘ Thoughts are things,” so say the wise, and imagination 
after all is but the faculty of foreseeing, and so clothing with thought 
what must some day be formed in the material world. Out of 
Cugnot’s imagination then was born, in 1769, the first of all vehicles 
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to move by its own power on land—the beginning of the latter-day 
development of that which in this twentieth century is still young, 
Automobilism.” 

To the student, and even to the casual reader, as yet it means 
but a few names. These are veritable landmarks indeed amid an 
ocean of technicalities. One hears of engines” and carburettors,”’ 
of ‘‘clutches,” “ignition,” and “ differentials,” but they are .the 
A B C’s of the book of automobilism, and for interest one hurries on 
to the story of which such words form the alphabet. 

** Cherchez toujours la femme,” say the French, and the history 


MR. GLIDDON AND THE KING OF THE FIJI ISLANDS 


of the automobile movement is not without its women. Perhaps one 
who could recount the most entertaining of car experiences would 
be Mrs. Charles Gliddon, an indefatigable world-explorer, who, in 
1903, accompanied her husband in a 16 h.p. Napier to the frozen 
North. The motorists started in Sweden, and the journey to the 
Arctic circle was one long, triumphant procession. Sweden can 
boast of many telephones, and these were used to such good purpose 
that long before a town was reached cyclists were waiting to greet 
the autoists of whose wondrous drive they had heard by means of 
the ‘“‘ phone.” After welcoming the Gliddons these ardent wheelmen 
turned back to notify their townsfolk that the car was on the way. 
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Great was their astonishment and dismay when they found that the 
car, and not themselves, was to be first at the rendezvous, where 
the inhabitants of the surrounding country enthusiastically received 
the travellers with much shouting and ringing of bells. 

A rather amusing and withal instructive incident occurred in 
a diminutive village in the north of Sweden. The tyres—which 
were especially large—attracted considerable attention, and one old 
man, who had been fondling them for some time, turned at last to 
Mrs. Gliddon, saying, ‘‘ Iam seventy-six years old, and hardly now 
believe that such a thing can be possible, that I should be alive to 


A FIJIAN ROAD 


see a wagon that goes by itself without horses and with such wheels! 
This is the most wonderful thing that I have ever seen.” 

The roads in Sweden are not for the comfort-loving, being 
mostly narrow and rutty with a wide ditch for a border: in some 
places mere gullies do duty, while far north there are only reindeer 
tracks. No bridges are found in these northern regions, and the 
Napier had to be ferried across several rivers in small flat-bottomed 
boats: in two or three cases temporary bridges had even to be built 
first from the shore to the boat. Plainly, the motorist who explores 
must be prepared to rough it, as did the early settlers in America and 
the colonies. Lulea is the wonder spot of the North, for it glories 
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in the possession of a steam ferry. Miles away the travellers heard 
of Lulead; the inhabitants talked of it with glee, and told them that 
they should be happy indeed, for at Lulea they would have the 
chance of crossing a river on a steam ferry ! 

Intelligent curiosity is well, but at times it is somewhat embar- 
rassing. The people in these country villages did not seem able to 
realise that motorists were, after all, of the human race, but came 
and looked at them with ill-concealed amazement, some even being 
venturesome enough to climb up and peep into the hotel windows, 
until at last Mrs. Gliddon declares she was really obliged to look 


ADI CAKAHAN, THE FIJIAN PRINCESS—-MRS. GLIDDON AND MRS. MACDONALD 
ALSO IN THE CAR 


into her mirror to see if she were truly the same woman who once 
upon a time had started from America. 

After their objective—the magic circle—had been crossed and 
Mr. and Mrs. Gliddon had bidden good-bye to the land of the sad- 
faced Laps and sturdy Finns, they set to work to plan a novel motor 
trip round the world. 

In 1904 they again started from Boston, on a Nanier still, but 
this time one of somewhat more power. From Minneapolis to 
Vancouver, a distance of some 1,800 miles, they travelled on the 
railway—in their own car, be it always understood—and averaged 
the thrilling speed of a mile a minute. 
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From Canada to Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand, and thence to 
Tasmania, Australia, Java, Malay, London, and New York, is a 
round-the-world tour which must have been productive of many 
noteworthy an experience. 

The roads of Java excited Mrs. Gliddon’s admiration. Every- 
one goes bare-footed, and it is considered a sacred duty to remove 
bits of glass or rough stone from the public way—thus for the 
motorist it is a veritable paradise. Java, indeed, pleased Mrs. 
Gliddon immensely. It is, she says, the country she would best 


A TOWN CLOCK IN ONE OF THE FIJIAN ISLANDS 


like to re-visit. The Dutch have not yet attempted to educate the 
natives beyond work, and the people are all very respectful to the 
whites, removing their hats or crouching to the ground when these 
pass. The Javanese are not frightened of the Dutch rule, but 
respect it, and their deference to all Europeans is really a mark of 
reverence for their own rulers. 

Mrs. Gliddon was especially interested to see how the women 
are beginning to regard a woman’s affairs from a European stand- 
point. The impression the Javanese give a visitor is that of happi- 
ness. Some, of course, are wealthy, but the majority of the 
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population is composed of just the working people of the country, 
and they seem perfectly satisfied with their life. What impresses 
the stranger, too, is the mass of humanity everywhere. ‘“ We 
drove,” says Mrs. Gliddon, ‘‘ hundreds of miles on end. There 
never was a spot two hundred yards in extent where we could escape 
people. There was no loneliness anywhere. Sometimes I thought, 
‘Surely, now we’re coming to a place without people!’ But no; as 
the car approached, literally thousands of black heads sprang up 
from the rice fields on either side of the road.” 


ANOTHER FIJIAN ROAD 


Java is a beautiful country, though so cultivated that one looks 
longingly for an oasis that has not been touched ; but there is not a 
spot that man has not turned into a garden, and the place is so 
teeming with people that it seems to be always one entire féte. 

There is here a great deal of the red-tape rule. One must first 
obtain permission to enter the country from the Governor-General ; 
next, under the instructions of the Resident, the Chief Engineer of 
Railways inspects the car; and then, after having paid a deposit of 
about £30 to the Customs, one can procure from the Post Office 
Department a permit to remain in the country six months. The 
Dutch, too, are exceedingly watchful, and will not allow anyone who 
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might cause trouble with the natives to enter the country. This 
care is, however, not to be wondered at, when one considers that 
they have charge of an enormous uneducated population of some- 
thing over thirty-five millions. 

The people in the towns had seen motors before the appearance 
of the Gliddons; but even in the country places, where they were 
unknown, no one seemed to be frightened, most of the inhabitants 
contenting themselves with staring in open-eyed wonderment as 
what must have been to them almost a miracle passed by. 

In Fiji the natives were delighted with the car, none of them 
having had the faintest idea of what it would look like. The King 
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himself had never seen one except on paper. His first question to 
Mr. Gliddon was, however, ‘‘ Will it go sixty miles an hour?” It 
seems that he appreciates speed. The people screeched themselves 
wild with joy over it, and named it “‘ The Father of all Devils, ‘‘ The 
Boat of the Land,” and “‘ The God of Fire.” Every two or three 
days they seemed to be ready with a new name—never feeling quite 
satisfied with the last. They all wanted to ride in the car, and even 
offered as much as a shilling to pay for this privilege. The mystery 
of its motive power appealed strongly to them. They would lie 
down and look underneath for a long time without moving to see if 
they could find out what made it go. Whenever the car was 
stopped immense crowds would gather round, and when it started 
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would run after it until they were tired out, screaming the whole 
time. 

The Fijians were frankly attracted :by the man who could 
manage such a strange animal, and they would stand round 
Mr. Gliddon and look at him as if they had never seen a white man 
before. Some offered to buy his clothes—thinking, presumably, that 
there must be a marvellous power .in them. -One man asked him 
the price of a striped shirt he happened to be wearing. Mr. Gliddon, 


AN AUSTRALIAN RAILWAY CROSSING 


thinking he meant the cost, turned to Mrs. Gliddon with the query, 
much?” When she replied, Oh, about six shillings,” the 
native shook his head, and taking four shillings carefully out of his 
mouth tendered them. He was distressful for a long time after he 
was refused, and for about an hour stood round the car, every few 
minutes offering his four shillings. 

The Fijians strike the stranger as being a particularly placid 
race, whereas one would assume, from the fact of their having been 
cannibals but a short time ago, that they wculd still retain more 
savage characteristics. 
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Their cannibalism really came to them as a religion. In the 
old days they believed that the gods, having delivered an enemy into 
their hands, expected them to devour as well as to kill him; and 
this supposed wish they most strictly carried out—eating, in fact, 
everything but the tongue. When the car was in Fiji one woman 
was in jail for having killed and eaten her grandchild. She was 
the only one who for a long time had broken the rule against eating 
human flesh, and she said that she had resisted the impulse to eat 
it time after time, but had at last felt that she could go no longer 
without tasting a little of her old food. 

The Princess of the Fijians is, Mrs. Gliddon found, very beau- 
tiful in face, form, and character. She understands English well, 
but cannot speak it, or rather will not, as she is of a retiring nature, 
and lacks the necessary confidence to embark upon the language. 
She is now a firm believer in the motor car. 

After escaping from the enthusiasm of the Fijians, the car and 
its occupants wended their way to New Zealand. Here they were 
lucky enough to be able to run over Ward’s Parade—the most 
southern road in the world—on the one fine day that, seemingly for 
their special benefit, was sandwiched in between many wet ones. 

Mrs. Gliddon can say that she has been both farther north and 
farther south on an automobile than anyone else in the motoring 
world. She has managed to see something of over eight thousand 
different cities, villages, and settlements, and now she and _ her 
husband are again on their way round the world by car—this time 
keeping near, if not quite within, the torrid zone. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XI.—MR. BURKINGTON’S BEAGLES 
BY FRANK SAVILE 


Mr. PHINEAS BURKINGTON wore a frown of extreme dissatisfaction 
on his fat and somewhat foolish face. He gnawed his short sandy 
moustache and poked the fire with unnecessary fierceness. It wasn’t 
his own fire, and the fact that he poked it showed extreme tension 
of mind. For he was quoted as a pattern of politeness by many 
ladies who owned marriageable daughters, and he must surely have 
been aware of the adage which permits such familiarity in a house 
where you have been welcomed for seven consecutive years, but 
under no other circumstances. 

But his companion and host, Mr. Connor O’Connor, showed 
no signs of resentment. His acquaintance with his guest had not, 
indeed, endured for the period prescribed—not even for as many 
weeks—but his respect for the young man, and for his shekels, 
was limitless. He was prepared to endure much at the hands of 
the sole proprietor of Burkington’s Boot Beautifier, a concern which 
employed its thousands and had made its owner one of the most 
prominent men in all Ireland. Mr. O’Connor, in fact, viewed the 
young millionaire through very rose-tinted glasses—imaginative 
lenses which swelled his financial virtues to the exclusion of any 
small defects of face or form. In Moyle and the surrounding district 
he posed as Mr. Burkington’s social godfather. Many of his 
neighbours accused him of hankering after a closer connection. 

He looked at the frowning face and the fiercely-brandished 
poker, and spoke smoothly. 
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‘“Ah now, Phineas,” he pleaded, ‘‘don’t be after disturbing 
yourself.” 

“‘T do disturb myself,” retorted Mr. Burkington, defiantly. ‘‘ It 
is the most disturbing thing that has ever happened to me. After 
all your encouragements to be refused with—with ignominy. She 
said she’d as soon marry Flitty Boyle, the travelling knacker! ” 

The ghost of a smile dinted old O’Connor’s lips and fled unseen 
—of Mr. Burkington. 

**°Tis but her wild way of speakin’—the unbridled filly that she 
is,” declared the father of the lady under discussion. ‘‘ For a penny 
I'd lend her a slap—the colleen; but as likely as may be she’d 
return it, and ’tis no small fist she has. Take time, me bhoy, take 
time!” 

*“My patience has its bounds,” remarked the young man, 
importantly. 

“Of course it has,” said the old man, suavely; ‘‘ but you’re a 
terror for resolution—many’s the time I’ve marked that in your 
eye. You'd not be allowing yourself to be bested by a shlip of a 
girl?” 

Mr. Burkington’s features relaxed. 

“If I had the rights of a husband I have no doubt I could— 
er—tame her,” he allowed. ‘‘ At present I’m at a disadvantage.” 

Mr. O’Connor remembered that he himself had possessed the 
rights of a father for twenty-one years and some months. At no 
period did he recollect relations existing between himself and his 
offspring in which he could be regarded as tamer and she as tamed. 
But these reminiscences he kept to himself. He nodded pro- 
pitiatingly. 

‘* That’s your own self that’s talking now! ” he assented, eagerly. 
“In six months you'll be riding her on the snaffle.” 

‘“‘T have yet to get her bitted,” Mr. Burkington reminded him, 
with ponderous joviality. 

** And that you’ll not do with one finger or two,” remarked his 
host. ‘It comes to this—you must be always at her. She has to 
get accustomed to the idea of you—you must be there always—slap 
in her eye. Once she understands that you’re the bhoy for her— 
the only one I’ll let her live and marry—she’ll take you at a 
gulp!” 

Mr. Burkington hardly seemed to relish this metaphor. The 
old gentleman, however, failed to notice his frown and continued the 
parable. 

“Don’t let her out of your sight, Phineas,” he admonished him. 
‘* Ride with her, run with her, sit with her! Put another meet a 
week on to your beagling fixtures and show her sport. Ill see that 
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she attends them. She'll come with all her heart. She adores 
running, the light foot that she has.” 

In spite of the stimulating nature of this address the young 
man’s frown deepened. 

‘**She’s fond enough of beagling,” he agreed, ‘‘ but so is that 
weedy lad from the barracks—Gaisford. She’s always a great deal 
more in his company than mine.” 

‘* Him ?” sneered the old man, contemptuously. ‘‘ The fathom 
of pump water! A sound man like y’rself could throw him up and 
catch him in y’'r mouth! Oust him—shouldher him out of the way ! 
Show spirit, me lad! Cut in between them !”’ 

“T have to attend to my hounds,” said the Master of 
Beagles, with the manner of one who directed the destinies of the 
Pytchley or the Quorn. 

“You'll have all your married life before you to demonstrate 
upon them,” argued his would-be father-in-law. ‘‘ Leave them be 
temporarily. Huggins, your whip, will cast and yoick if your 
attentions to Nora keep you lagging. For this season you’ve but 
the one hare to hunt, and that’s my daughter, bad scran to her 
obstinate sowl ! ” 

Mr. Burkington still looked doubtful. The old gentleman’s 
parchmenty face took on a flush of exasperation. 

-* See here—you!” he cried, wrathfully, ‘‘ must I in my sixty- 
sixth gouty year come on me old shooting pony to show you that’s 
health and strength and full nourishment how to bridle a filly that’s 
yours for the asking? She’s mine, and now I’ve said she’s yours! 
Go you and take her. And if any red-jacketed stick of an Army 
captain stands between you, into the first ditch with him! I’ve 
given you the sole right to the girl’s company. Keep it!” 

The Army captain’s rival nodded. 

‘** There’s a good deal in what you say,” he admitted. ‘‘ You'll 
impress this—this arrangement upon Miss Nora?” 

“‘T’ll impress that and a birch-rod on her sleek, deceptive 
skin!” declared the irate parent, ‘‘if she so much as squeaks under 
your hand. But do you do your own part with the hardest heart 
in you. Stick to her—cling to her, me lad, and if by March she 
isn’t Mrs. Burkington, I’ll eat every hare you'll have caught, skin 
and teeth!” 

Mr. Burkington’s lips relaxed into smiles. As one who seals a 
bargain, he suddenly shook his Mentor by the hand. 

The little beagles tailed out across country with shrill melodies 
of joy which demonstrated that scent lay warm. They had found 
early, in an unlikely spot, and after many misgivings on the part of 
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the field that sport would dally. But luck had been with them. 
The pack had not frittered away its energies in useless manceuvrings 
for a find. A stout old jack hare had sprung up almost under 
their noses in a sedgy pasture, and was scudding across the open 
towards the distant moorland as straight as a dart. For the first 
three fields the hounds had run in view. Now their noses were well 
to the ground, but on a scent which—as old Larry Pike, the Moyle 
Hunt earthstopper, was wont to express it—‘*‘ rose and shtruck thim 
in the eyeball.” 

The field was long and straggling. Tim Huggins, the whip, 
pranced gaily at the tail of the hounds, taking the ditches with 
springing leaps which none but a born bog-trotter could emulate. 
A little behind him came a resolute line of boys, ardent sportsmen 
every one, running with breathless jealousy, each with his own pet 
theory of a likely line, but each with an inquisitive glint of the eye 
towards any neighbour who showed signs of improving on it. Back 
of these again ran one or two striplings of slightly maturer years, 
panting more than their younger rivals, but wearing down by 
degrees into their second wind, and covering the ground with long 
and regular strides which spoke of experience as much as ardour. 
In an irregular patch followed the main body of the field. 

There were several girls among the followers—bright com- 
plexioned, grey-eyed daughters of Erin, each with an attendant train 
of cavaliers. It was noticeable that of these Miss Nora O’Connor 
held the largest court. 

A detachment of subalterns and a junior captain or two from 
Moyle barracks made up a majority of it, but among these dapper 
youths Mr. Burkington’s massive form was bulking largely. He ran 
doggedly at Miss O’Connor’s shoulder, towering over her like a 
battleship over a sloop. The military cruisers—to complete the 
metaphor—invariably found the wind taken out of their sails if they 
attempted to run alongside. Now and again Miss Nora looked up 
at him curiously. The Master was displaying the agility of one of 
his own hares. Several times she endeavoured to disembarrass 
herself of his proximity, but turn and twist as she would he 
invariably kept within armsbreadth of her. He made no remark— 
he never tried to emulate the breathless repartees which the young 
warriors exchanged—he reserved the powers of his lungs for the 
business of running. But he was there. 

Suddenly the full chorus from the hounds died to a whimper. 
The runners looked up gratefully to recognise a check. The pack 
went feathering across a pasture under Tim’s able directions, cast- 
ing for the line. Miss O’Connor mopped her brow and dropped 
into a stroll. 
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‘* Praise Heaven for that !” she ejaculated, piously. She looked 
up at Burkington again. ‘‘Won’t you be giving them a cast?” 
she inquired. 

The young man eyed his pack indifferently. 

‘*‘T’]] not improve on Huggins’s line,’’ he answered, and stood 
watching the feathering sterns without enthusiasm. He remained 
steadfastly at his captivator’s side. 

She turned and raised her eyebrows ever so slightly at the 
young man who had been sharing the duties of escort with Bur- 
kington. He stood as near her on the right as her other admirer 
did on the left. She had a comically bewildered air as she gazed 
at him. 

He smiled back. He was a tall, bronzed, supple-looking man 
of about eight or nine and twenty, and he and Miss Nora contem- 
plated each other with every sign of mutual satisfaction. 

‘‘Ah, me!” she deplored suddenly, ‘‘they’ve hit it off—they’ll 
be running for Hennessy’s Flat. I'll not be able to keep the line 
any longer. I’ll make a cut for the bridge below Shan's Paddock, 
and with luck catch up to you there.” 

‘‘Now—now, Miss Nora!” objected one of the youngsters, 
**with your limbs and talents you’ve no call to run cunning. And 
‘tis as likely as the next thing that she’ll make another swerve and 
evade you and y’r cut entirely.” 

One of his companions pinched his arm and frowned. A sudden 
look of intelligence pervaded the youngster’s features. He sidled 
off with his friend. ‘fSure, I forgot,” he apologised under his 
breath. ‘’Tis not the hare she'll be after catchin’.” 

By twos and threes the little crowd took up the running and 
followed the disappearing pack. Gaisford stayed where he was. 

“Yours is a wise decision, Miss O’Connor,” he remarked, 
‘but there is a good deal of water out in the river meadows below 
Shan’s. If you'll permit me I’ll be your guide in avoiding it. The 
old sheep lane will be our way, won’t it?” he added, turning to 
Burkington, who still stood doggedly at his elbow. 

A frown was creasing the Master’s fat face. He hesitated. 

** Ay,”’ he said at last, ‘‘ I’ll show it you.” 

The other two made a simultaneous protest. 

‘“Oh, we couldn’t possibly take you away, 
their unsolicited guide interrupted grimly. 

**Oh, but you could,” he affirmed, resolutely. ‘‘ I’m coming.” 

They looked at him blankly—they made several somewhat 
incoherent protests. Mr. Burkington answered with no more than 
monosyllables or silence, and began to lead the way towards the 
sheep lane. They toiled up it at his heels, exchanging glances 
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which pictured wrath, surprise, and « musement, as different points of 
view in their companion’s conduct suggested themselves. He, on 
his part, offered no further explanation of this sudden desertion of 
his pack than a still more aggressive proximity to his lady-love. 

They had passed out of the lane, crossed the bridge, and 
reached the Moyle high road, when Miss O’Connor complained of 
weariness. No sign of hounds had rewarded their attempt to cut 
in, and without the goad of excitement she explained that her 
energies weakened. She looked up hopefully as the sound of 
wheels drew attention to a pony-cart which was trotting down 
the road. 

“Ts it you yourself, Flitty Boyle!’ she addressed the driver, a 
dark-eyed, clean-shaved youth who touched his hat to her with 
great respect. ‘‘ Would it be within the powers of the good cob 
there to give me a lift on the way home?” 

‘“**Twud be iverlastin’ honour to me poor contrapshun of a car, 
miss, if you'll enthrust y’rsilf to me,” said the man, grinning cheer- 
fully. ‘* Sure, I’ll have ivry plisure in life in takin’ the whole three 
of ye.” 

Miss O’Connor shook her head hastily. 

‘*No, no,” she dissented. ‘I’d not allow any such cruelty to 
your little nag. Besides, Mr. Burkington and Captain Gaisford 
will be only too glad to be rid of me. They want to find hounds 
again.” 

Gaisford’s face showed a trace of astonishment—almost annoy- 
ance. Then it suddenly cleared into intelligence. As she passed 
close to him to mount upon the step of the car, Miss O’Connor had 
covertly pressed a small object—her empty purse, to be explicit— 
into his hand. 

Mr. Burkington stood with his mouth open, the picture of 
indecision. She seated herself and made an impartial farewell to 
both with a very pretty smile. Flitty flourished his whip and 
brought it down smartly upon the pony’s back. The car went off 
at a gallop, leaving the two men staring after it with envious eyes. 

They turned at last to scan the country for the vanished hunt. 
Suddenly Gaisford heard his own name called in distinct but dulcet 
tones. 

A couple of hundred yards away the car had stopped. Miss 
Nora was waving energetically. ‘I’ve forgotten my purse!” she 
shrilled, and Gaisford made a melodramatic gesture of self-reproach. 

‘** How forgetful of me!” he cried. ‘‘ She gave it me to carry 
for fear she should lose it !” 

He darted down the road holding the missing piece of property 
conspicuously in his hand. Mr. Burkington sullenly awaited his 
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return. Gaisford held out the purse. Miss Nora took it with a 
demure smile of thanks. 

‘*Captain Gaisford,” sl.e remarked, ‘‘ Flitty here thinks the 
pony could manage one more conveniently.” 

‘Without cruelty?” grinned the Captain, and upon the word 
leaped up and perched behind her. Again the whip descended upon 
the little nag’s flanks. 

There was a shout from behind. The Master of Beagles had 
broken into a hand gallop and was pursuing frantically down the 
road, making a sporting attempt to win a race in which the odds 
against him were somethirg like a bank to a button. Gaisford 
waved him a cheery hand; but Miss O’Connor, in view of subse- 
quent explanations, forebore to look round. The distance increased. 
In a little while even the semblance of pursuit was given up. 
Mr. Burkington stood panting, a dark blot upon the dusty highway, 
while the lovers drove on in pleasant converse with the grinning 
Flitty. They were dropped five miles further down the road at the 
back of the coverts which fringed the O'Connor demesne. 

“It’s been worth it,’’ remarked Miss Nora half an hour later, 
“but they'll never forgive it me. Father or Phineas—the one or 
the other of them—will never let me out of their sight after this.” 

Gaisford smiled confidently. 

“It all comes round to what I’ve tried to persuade you of a 
hundred times, my darling,” he said. ‘‘In blunt English, you’ve 
got to elope with me—there’s no other way out of it.” 

“Must I now?” said the girl, with dancing eyes. ‘It’s easy 
tulked of, but not so easy done. I'll be under the eyes of the pair of 
them every hour of the day.” 

** Just look the situation squarely in the face,”’ urged her lover. 
** Do you want to marry Phineas Burkington ?”’ 

**I’d sooner take in washing for my living,”’ said Miss O’Connor, 
with great decision. 

** And you’ve no insuperable objections to marrying me ? ” 

‘“*For the moment I can’t recall them,” allowed Nora. ‘‘ But 
how? That’s the question.” 

“It’s as easy as kissing,’’ said Gaisford, illustrating his remark 
with warmth and conviction. ‘‘ We'll be married in Moyle parish 
church in the light of the open day. Jim Lascelles, the vicar, has 
been my pal since schooldays. The barracks are in his parish, so 
I’m a parishioner. A special licence and his affection for me are all 
the goads he needs, and he’ll keep a shut mouth about it till it’s 
over.” 

Miss O’Connor’s eyes opened very wide indeed. 
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‘** And how am I going to get to Moyle parish church without a 
‘Yes’ or a ‘No’ or a ‘ By your leave’ from my father ?”’ she asked. 
““ What will I say at all—‘ Excuse me, dad, for half an hour; I’ve 
just remembered I’ve got to run into Moyle to be married to Jack 
Gaisford’ ?”’ 

Gaisford grinned. 

‘* Not quite that,” he agreed. “It’s not by leave of your father 
at all that you'll get the chance, but by the goodwill of Tim 
Huggins.” 

If the girl had shown amazement before, her emotions on hear- 
ing this remark can only be described as stupefaction. 

Huggins—Phineas’s whip ?”’ she cried. 

“There’s no other Tim Huggins,” said Gaisford, ‘‘and he, I’m 
glad to say, is my very good friend. He'll arrange it—-under my 
supervision—so that you'll have no fuss, no trouble, no explanation 
of any kind. All you have got to do is to attend next Monday’s 
meet of the Beagles. It’s at Allonby. You'll get a straight run 
away to the river—a four-mile point—and very likely without a 
check. The hare will cross the river, and there’s no bridge.” 

His lady-love stared at him as if he had gone suddenly daft. 

‘* My dear boy,” she deprecated, ‘‘ are you dreaming or wander- 
ing, or what? Who are you to say how and where and whence 
next Monday’s run is going to take place. Have you trained your 
private hare and put him in Tim Huggins’s bag ?” 

‘**I’m prophesying,”’ said Gaisford, with a laugh, “‘ but I’m ona 
certainty. I had the luck to pick Huggins’s youngest out of that 
same river when she fell in, in flood time, last March, and her father 
would do more than I’m going to ask him to do, out of gratitude. 
It’s all quite simple. The run will end at the river bank, and the 
river will pound the hunt. There’s no bridge, as I impressed on 
you before.” 

A sudden gleam of intelligence lit Miss O’Connor’s features. 

‘*And no boat ?” she inquired, meditatively. 

Gaisford nodded. 

he said. ‘‘ Mine.” 

* * * * * 

A strange procession was passing across the fields from Allonby 
towards the marshland and the river in the small hours of Monday 
morning. Huggins led by a string an object which seemed to have 
all the agility of a grasshopper and the elasticity of an indiarubber 
ball. Flitty Boyle, walking a yard or two to the rear, stirred up the 
unwilling captive whenever it substituted passive resistance for 
active, admonishing it with an ash rod or the toe of his dilapidated 
boot as circumstances seemed to advise. The deep dusk, which is 
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deepest just before dawn, shrouded both escort and prisoner, and 
a passer-by, if there had been one at that hour, would have been 
puzzled to discover the details of what was toward. Asa matter of 
fact it was an extremely robust jack hare which the whip was 
tugging by a cord wound round the unfortunate animal’s neck and 
withers, and which Flitty goaded from behind. 

“Ah, get along wid ye—get along!” expostulated Flitty, 
thrusting at the hare as it turned a complete somersault after an 
energetic effort to tie its tether into a true-lover’s knot. ‘“‘’Tis 
possessed the cratur is—as full of its fal-las as a—a gymnasium ! 
What for will ye not walk demurely wid two gintlemin that’s 
expandin’ wid nothin’ but kindness towards ye?” 

“*Tis poor atin’ he'll be,” said Tim, tugging remorselessly at 
the cord. “His blood will be that fevered and his muscle that 
drawn! I'll let him loose to recover himself when the line’s once 
laid. There won’t be enough sound mate on him to feed a chickun ! 
Howiver—he’s spreadin’ the scent like a water cart.” 

‘“* He is so,” agreed his colleague. ‘‘’Tis time we were thinkin’ 
of the first check. We’ve come a full mile, or the best part of 
two.” 

Tim nodded. With a turn of the wrist he suddenly jerked the 
animal towards him and grasped it in his arms. Holding it tight 
he walked solemnly across the pasture for a hundred yards or more 
before he released it. 

‘** That'll give us all a breather,”’ he remarked, as he set it down 
again. ‘“I’ll not make me cast this way till I see Miss Nora gettin’ 
her own breath back again. Come you now! We'll give them a 
touch of deep goin’ in Packy McKeough’s potato patch. Be this 
and be that! ’tis the most artistic run they'll be havin’ laid out be 
a master hand, though ‘tis mesilf that declares it !” 

From these fragments of conversation it will be seen that 
Gaisford’s plan was in full process of foundation. Mr. Huggins’s 
gratitude had not been worked on in vain. He and his bosom 
friend the knacker were leading a line across country for the subse- 
quent benefit of the beagles, and were using no half measures to 
ensure success to their undertaking. By slow and dogged degrees 
the procession proceeded upon its way, the hare’s terror gradually 
fading into apathy, and its acrobatic performances deteriorating 
sadly in its fatigue. Other artistically placed checks were 
engineered, and the hare, instead of resisting, lay inert in Tim’s 
arms, worn with its emotions. Pasture, plough, and moorland 
were each in turn insinuated deftly into the trail, till at last men 
and hare brought their arduous duties to a close upon the banks of 
the Lycke, the well-known salmon-infested river, which has given 
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the town of Moyle more importance in the eyes of the outside world 
than its citizens altogether appreciate. It was in full spate, foaming 
a fathom deep between its clay banks, its waters touching pollazds 
and thickets which were generally far back from its encroachments. 

The two men heaved a sigh of relief as they sank upon con- 
venient boulders and instinctively fingered in their vest pockets for 
pipes. The hare panted in a comatose state at their feet. For a 
few minutes they smoked restfully without moving or speaking. 
Then Flitty rose. He beckoned his companion forward. 

The two sidled along the bank for a few yards till they reached 
a clump of brambles at the water’s edge. Within its recesses lay 
a coracle, the tiny wicker skiff which the professional fishers use. 

** There ’tis,” said Flitty, tersely ; “and do you, Tim Huggins, 
disthract ivrybody’s attintions from prying in this direction by any 
manes short of assassinatin’ thim. When once the captin’s got her 
launched, and Miss Nora in it—why thin, let thim swim who will.” 

** And they'll not be many,” said Mr. Huggins, significantly, as 
he strolled back to his captive and resumed charge of the cord which 
he had tied to a tree. ‘‘The water’s as cold as Miss Nora’s silf 
when Phineas is passagin’ about her, and you'll not find much that’s 
colder. I'll carry this unfortunit baste a furlong down the bank and 
let it deliver itsilf where it will. Sure it’s had its Purgathory, the 
cratur; let it make its own Paradise.” 

* * * * * 

The Allonby meet had proved an early success. The usual tuft- 
flicking and bush-punching which precedes a run from a moorland 
find had been short enough. Huggins, as he made a wide beat to 
circle the gorse which edged the moor, was suddenly heard to holloa 
loudly ; the next instant his battered cap was whirled aloft upon his 
stick, while the whimper of the hounds swelled from doubt into full- 
throated certainty. Young men and maidens drew their elbows 
down to their sides and set their caps firmly upon their heads. At 
a swinging trot the field followed the whip, who was already 
bounding over a dyke at the far side of an arable enclosure. 

The Master did not lead his field. If the previous week he had 
closely accompanied Miss O'Connor, on this present occasion he 
could only be described as shadowing her. Step by step he dogged 
her twinkling heels, turning as she turned, slowing as she slowed, 
sprinting as she sprinted. And in the background, “ unstiffening 
his limbs and easing the cob’s wind,” as he expressed it, trotted 
Mr. Connor O’Connor on horseback, watching his daughter with 
grim determination. The young lady’s self-appointed directors had 
evidently been more than a little alarmed by the previous week’s 
escapade, and were taking no chances. Each of them had addressed 
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the blackest of black looks to the imperturbable Gaisford when he 
and half a dozen of his colleagues had turned up in due course from 
barracks. 

The captain had shown no signs of being impressed by the want 
of cordiality extended to him. He had wished the Master and his 
desired father-in-law good morning with unabashed good humour, 
and had offered Miss Nora a bow and a smile which she very natu- 
rally acknowledged. But he had not pressed into her company. In- 
deed, the find had come so quick upon the meet that the usual few 
minutes’ dalliance, which as a rule accompanies all such encounters 
of young men and maidens, had been lacking. Everybody jostled 
forward at best pace—one which left little enough breath for 
compliments. 

The well-manufactured check came in its appointed place. Miss 
O’Connor threw herself down upon a dyke and fanned herself 
violently, expressing her conviction that one more minute of such 
going would have seen her a purple-visaged corpse. Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s cob whistled like a blackbird. Mr. Burkington paced up and 
down before his charmer pantingly; want of wind, however, not 
depriving him of one wrinkle of his aspect of determination. Hug- 
gins seemed to make his casts somewhat perfunctorily, casting an 
eye at the group as if he waited more for the convenience of his field 
than to the mere chance of the hour. As Miss Nora stcod up, and 
found breath enough to offer a remark to her nearest neighbour, 
Huggins strode away with an air of satisfaction. The next minute 
his holloa apprised them that the scent had been taken up in Mc- 
Keough’s potato patch. With feet that gradually assumed elephan- 
tine proportions as the heavy soil clung to them, the runners 
proceeded upon their way. 

About an hour had gone by. There had been another check or 
two. Nearly four miles had been covered. Suddenly Gaisford 
supplied a note of tragedy to dilute the morning’s cheerfulness. 
Crossing a dyke he stumbled, and fell with his foot doubled under 
him. There were many offers of assistance, but none from Messrs. 
Burkington or O'Connor, when it seemed that the gallant captain 
had slightly sprained his ankle. Large grins, indeed, suffused these 
gentlemen’s faces, and Miss Nora’s father relentlessly prevented her 
stopping to offer more sympathy than could be compressed into 
three words and shouted from a distance. Doggedly he and Bur- 
kington urged her on. Not that the sufferer permitted anyone to 
lose sport by staying with him. The hurt was a mere nothing, he 
declared, and he could limp after them quite easily and take up 
running again when the first bruised stiffness had gone out of the 
joint. 
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And so the whole field passed on. Gaisford watched them out 
ofsight round a convenient spinney and then took to his heels and 
sprinted across country, following a course parallel to the one they 
had taken. As a recovery, this incident came positively near to the 
miraculous. Asa side light on the deceits practised by the military 
profession it has other aspects. 

Meanwhile the field had come full stop upon the brim of the 
foaming Lycke, gazing blankly at its turbid floods. A rich, full- 
brogued voice hailed them from the opposite side. Flitty Boyle 
was to be seen waving an excited hand from the seat of his car. 

“Tis right over, swimmin’ like an allygaytar, the baste came! ”’ 
he declared. ‘‘ He’s gone down the Moyle road, drippin’ and layin’ 
the dust like a sprinklin’ cart!” 

The breathless hunt looked disconsolately at him. There was 
no bridge within five miles. 

‘Where will we find a boat, Flitty?” cried the whip. The 
knacker stood up and pointed eagerly down the river to the 
right. 

‘*There should be one at Duveen’s house, Mr. Burkington, 
yr honnour, sorr. If Mr. O’Connor wud take it upon him to give a 
canter down and see, ’twud perhaps save the bulk of you a useless 
matter of manceuvring.”’ 

Old O’Connor looked round. Gaisford had disappeared and 
Mr. Burkington still maintained his rigid proximity to Miss Nora. 
He gave a nod and flicked his nag. In another minute he was out 
of sight. 

Huggins was kneeling twenty or thirty yards away, examining 
one of the hounds which he held upon its back between his knees. 
He called to the Master. 

“Wud you come here, sorr? I mislike the look of Fanciful’s 
foot. She’s limpin’ sadly.” 

Burkington made an impulsive step forward, and then hesitated. 
Nora O’Connor held her breath. 

He stared round him. Gaisford was not in sight and the girl 
was standing beside the water, idly watching the eddies. He stepped 
quickly towards Tim and stooped over the hound. 

Nora edged a pace or two up stream. Burkington’s broad back 
was towards her, and his gaze fixed upon the pad between his fingers. 
Silently, quickly she glided behind an intervening bush and fled 
through the pollards to the left. 

A ininute later Burkington dropped the dog’s limb, expressing 
the opinion that nothing ailed it except the application of his whip’s 
too easily roused misgivings. Something splashed on the surface of 
the stream. 
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A coracle had shot out from the bushes on the left, skimming 
across the ripples towards the opposite shore. 

Burkington stared at it in incredulous wrath. 

Whatever injury Gaisford might have experienced to his foot, 
his arms were certainly in the best of trim. He was working the 
paddles most lustily. Nora O’Connor, kneeling and facing him, was 
wearing a smile of demure satisfaction. 

Burkington lifted his arm and shook his fist at them. 

““Come back! he demanded, imperiously. ‘Come back this 
very instant!” 

Miss Nora raised her eyebrows. 

‘‘ There’s no room for more than two at atime, Mr. Burkington,”’ 
she answered, with mild surprise ; ‘‘ but if you’ll put hounds to me 
I’ll get them on the line. Make them swim it.” 

Burkington danced with rage. 

“You'll be sorry for this, you—you hussey!’’ he cried, as the 
coracle grounded against the far bank. ‘‘ Your father will take 
satisfaction from you if he has to do it with a stick!” 

Miss O’Connor shrugged her shoulders. 

‘TI think you hardly know what you're saying,”’ she deprecated, 
and turned to Flitty, who beamed upon her graciously. 

‘“‘ If you’re on the way to Moyle, perhaps you’d give me a cast 
so far in your trap ?”’ she asked. 

Flitty gave a duck and a smirk. 

*‘ With ivry plisure in life, miss,” said he. ‘Give me y’r hand 
an’ I’ll drag ye up.” 

He suited the action to the word. 

Gaisford looked solemnly at his watch. 

‘Sorry I’ve no time to bring the boat to ferry the lot of you,” 
he informed the grinning field. ‘I’ve an important engagement in 
Moyle myself.” 

Burkington poured forth a flood of imprecation. ‘‘ You—you 
scoundrel!” he roared. ‘I'll have the law of you—I’Il—I’lI——”’ 
His rage made him inarticulate. He spluttered incoherently. 

Gaisford nodded. 

‘You'll tell me all about it next time,” he answered, genially. 
Right away, Flitty! ” 

He skipped up and occupied the same seat which he had used 
to such advantage the week before. The whip fell upon the pony’s 
back. Flitty, his trap, and his friends flew off down the road in a 
cloud of dust. As they disappeared round a distant corner Miss 
O’Connor’s handkerchief was seen to flutter over her shoulder in 
ironical farewell. 

For an instant Burkington made a motion as if he would throw 
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off his coat. He looked at the surging ripples and hesitated. He 
was a poor swimmer at the best of times, and what sort of pursuit 
he could make upon his own feet with his clothes sogging full of 
water, even if he gained the opposite side in safety, was hard to tell. 
He relinquished his notion, and instead began to run furiously 
in the direction which Mr. O’Connor had taken five minutes before. 
With the sporting instinct that the end of this run, at any rate, 
should not escape them, the field followed valiantly. 

Half an hour later Mr. O’Connor turned in great amazement 
from superintending a temporary caulk of Pat Duveen’s very leaky 
punt, to see the whole hunt—minus his daughter—sweep into the 
boatyard and confront him. 

It was another five minutes before he gathered the true inward- 
ness of the situation, so rabid were Phineas’s denunciations. But 
when he understood the many explanations which everybody seemed 
anxious to supply, he fairly emulated the Master of Beagles’ fury. 
He seized upon tow and mallet and hammered and caulked like one 
possessed. His anathemas were brilliantly inventive; his energy 
sublime. 

In spite of both another twenty minutes went by before the 
most reckless adventurer present suggested that a launch was 
possible, and even then Mr. Burkington eyed the gaping seams 
askance. But the old gentleman was beyond the restraints of mere 
prudence. He hustled his cob and his would-be son-in-law aboard. 

Pat Duveen took the pole, and leaned forward to shove off. 
Suddenly he paused, and, like all the others present, turned his eyes 
in the direction of the town. A sort of incredulous hush fell upon 
the assembly. It was followed by an instinctive shout of amaze- 
ment, of glee, and of unrestrained laughter. 

The wind was fair from Moyle, and gleefully upon the gusts rang 
out the peal of wedding bells ! 
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A DAY IN OUR ELK FOREST 


BY SIR HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G., M.P. 


HAVING made a bad start at Langletet, we determined to go up to 


the hut andthe soeter. By Langletet I mean Johan Bergan’s house, 
which is on the west bank of the Gula River, and a mile or so distant 
from Langletet railway station. Beyond asaw-mill and a farmhouse 
or two I have never yet discovered any approach to a town, or evena 
village, at Langletet. The post-office is at the station, and there is 
not even a grocery store or a blacksmith’s shop in the neighbour- 
hood. Johan’s house, reached by ferry over the river in the usual 
leaky Norwegian boat, is supposed to be the centre of our elk 
forest. But it takes a young and very active man adequately to 
hunt from that centre even the smaller half of the 100,000 acres or 
so of pine-forest, birch-scrub, and fjeld which we rent from the 
Norwegian Government, and on which we have a right to kill a 
stated number of elk. 

We had been at Johan’s house two days, and so far had done 
nothing. The first was an ideal day for driving the hills above 
Langletet, fine and warm, with the lightest of easterly breezes (all 
the bad weather here comes from north and west), the right 
direction for this particular drive. But a perverse fate impelled us 
instead to hunt with the men and dogs in leash, my son M. in Laerdal, 
I to the south, and neither of us got a shot. M. and Peder found 
the tracks of a good bull, and followed him for miles to and fro 
through thick pine-woods, seeking in vain for a sight of the great 
black hairy side at which to shoot. Occasionally they were close 
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to him, but the bull was never seen. Ivor and I wandered through 
miles of forest on the south end, jumped a cow, but saw no bull. 
Next day we drove the Langletet woods, and of course the 
wind had changed to a wrong airt. But the drive had been 
arranged overnight, the men secured, and with insular obstinacy we 
determined to carry it out. The men swept some miles of our 
thickest woods round the precipitous shoulder of a hill to the edge 
of the Laerdal Canyon, where the rifles sat. An open marsh, a 
mile or so long, protected our left, and it was commonly supposed 
that elk did not cross the Laerdal Canyon on the right at this point, 
though I have my doubts on the subject. Men can, with infinite 


UP THE GULA VALLEY 


labour, slide down one side of the canyon, wade the stream at the 
bottom, and clamber on all fours up the other side, hanging on to 
trees and rocks in the process; and I have yet to find the ground in 
Norway where a man can go (even the long-legged active Johan) 
and an elk cannot, if pushed to it. Anyway, the drive was an 
absolute failure, though two years ago I had killed a 48-inch head in 
this same drive. M. and I sat on the side of the wind and put Ivor 
back and down in the canyon, but all to no purpose. Not an elk 
was seen. It was unthinkable that there were no good bulls in 
the drive. There is always a good bull somewhere on this steep 
and thickly wooded ridge. But he had obviously declined even 
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to cross the wind for any distance. My experience is that it is 
as difficult to drive an elk as it is to hunt a fox for any distance 
otherwhere than down-wind. It is the old woodland instinct, 
inherited by the elk from generations of wolf-hunted ancestors, 
never to give your pursuers a chance of getting your wind. Some 
cows broke back, of course, and after lunch, going casually up 
the Laerdal Valley, on a round way home, we unexpectedly 
jumped a young bull, who nearly galloped over us while the men 
were carrying our rifles. We did not want his head, of course: 
it was too small. But the men wanted meat, and there was no 
doubt that that particular bull, at that particular moment, might 
have got hurt but for the fact that the men had our rifles. 

So, as I say, things having gone somewhat agley, we deter- 
mined next day to go further afield, I to the hut, and M. to 
the soeter. The hut and the soeter are eight miles apart, and a 
rifle domiciled at each can stalk and hunt ground inaccessible to 
ordinary mortals (who want to sleep at home at night in comfort) 
from Langletet. 

M. took John the chef with him, and Peder the hunter, 
with his dog Passup. Also Johan and Ole with two horses 
carrying luggage and stores. Quite a retinue, in fact. Of his 
visit to the soeter it is sufficient here to chronicle that he killed 
his first bull-elk on the following day, a fair-sized beast enough : 
also saw three good bulls the next day, none of which he got; 
and finally, two days after, followed for many hours and miles a 
fine bull carrying a 42-inch 19-point head, which he eventually ran 
into and killed late in the evening on his way home to Langletet. 

The point of this story, however, is to relate the events of 
one particular day with which Ivor, myself, and another big 
bull-elk are mainly concerned. 

I also had a modest retinue with me at the hut—to wit, Ivor 
and his dog Rover, the fair-haired Carrie as chef-de-cuisine, and 
sundry horses and men for the luggage. On the way up to the 
hut Ivor and I managed very successfully to give our wind to a 
big bull, whom we presently saw in the far distance down the 
valley, making record time—accompanied by his mistress, an 
exceedingly active young cow—for the thickest woods in Laerdal 
Canyon. The annoying part of it was that Carrie, an hour 
ahead of us, had walked past this very bull on the way to the 
hut, watched him with interest as he gazed upon her within 
eighty yards or so, had admired his horns and great bulk, and 
then told us all about him afterwards. The bull evidently 
knew a thing or two. ‘‘ Han stor og saa lang paa mig ”’ (“‘ He stood 
and looked long at me’’), said Carrie to us that evening. As I 
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looked at the fair young face of the Norwegian lassie, glowing 
with health and innocence, the conduct of the bull in question 
appeared to me most natural, and only what one would have 
expected. The bull had scorned to run away from a petticoat, 
but as a matter of caution, I suppose, had removed himself and 
party, namely, his cow and her calf, to a thick wood adjoining, 
under the shoulder of the fjeld, where the wind blew all ways. 
There he subsequently became aware of the approach of Ivor, 
Rover, and myself, before we saw him, and promptly left the 
neighbourhood, without giving us the chance of a shot. 

Next morning Ivor came hurriedly into my bedroom at 7 a.m. 
to say he saw elk. I went out in my pyjamas, and from the 
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back door of the hut two cow-elk were plainly visible grazing 
on the open fjeld, just above the birch-wood, not 500 yards 
away, across a thickly-wooded valley. A careful examination 
through my glasses showed one of the cows to be a very large, 
obviously old, and even dissipated-looking elk. I went to bed 
again, much to Ivor’s disgust, and later on had a blank day in 
the forest so far as shootable bulls were concerned. 

That evening our party was reinforced by the active Johan, 
who brought news of M.’s first bull. Next morning I was again 
awakened by the men to look at the same two cow-elk grazing 
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in the same spot. These elk had evidently spent the previous 
day in the thick birch-wood adjoining. 

Then I succumbed to the insidious temptation to kill that 
old cow, instigated thereto by Johan and Ivor. I had hitherto 
sternly declined to molest cow-elk. But the case in favour of now 
breaking this rule was put thus by our local casuists : 

The forest was full of old cow-elk, too many in fact, and they 
wanted thinning down. This particular cow was obviously far too 
old ever to have another calf, and was therefore a mere cumberer of 
the ground. She was, moreover, large and fat, her meat was most 
desirable, and nothing could be more handy for the larder than to 
kill her close to the hut. On the other hand, if spared, she would 
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merely grow older and more useless every year. It was therefore 
much better to kill her than a young bull, for example, who, if spared, 
would naturally grow into a larger bull. 

As I had been roused out of bed two mornings in succession to 
look at the same old cow, and felt inclined for some early morning 
exercise, the men’s logic prevailed. I put on shooting boots and 
coat, seized my rifle, slid down into the thick woods below the hut, 
and crawled up the far side of the valley. A gallery consisting of 
Carrie, Ivor, Johan, and Ole of the baggage train, watched the whole 
proceeding from the door of the hut. Of course the two elk had 
lain down in the birch-scrub while I was crossing the valley ; equally 
of course I scared them coming up the hill; but they rashly stood 
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for a few moments on the sky-line, gave me opportunity for a quick 
shoulder-shot at 150 yards before they disappeared, and a chorus of 
yells from the gallery informed me of the fact that the old cow had 
fallen dead a hundred yards further on, shot through the heart. So 
I returned to bath and breakfast while the men butchered the elk. 
But this was merely the opening episode of what proved for 
me a red-letter day in our forest. I had not yet had a shot at a 
good bull this season, and the morning and early afternoon were 
spent in two small drives by Ivor on the other side of the valley, I 
vainly hoping to intercept any bull he might perchance move. The 
weather was too calm and still for successful hunting with the dog 
in the thick forest. The second of the two drives terminated in good 
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news. Ivor returned hastily, before half his round was completed, 
to say he had seen a big bull in the birch-wood on the higher fjeld. 
Here, then, was the chance for the quiet stalk that I had long been 
hoping for. So far we had not seen any good bull out of the thick 
pine-woods. 

Half an hour later I was lying on a ridge with Ivor spying the 
birch-scrub where last he had seen the bull. Presently, yes, there 
was an elk moving in a patch of scrub half a mile away. Between 
him and us was a comparatively open valley running down from the 
high fjeld. The only way to get across unseen was to ascend the 
back of the ridge on which we were lying. I left Ivor, and proceeded 
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to undertake the stalk alone, the light breeze then blowing up the 
valley. As I ascended the ridge—confident, if all went well, of 
a fairly easy stalk—suddenly the wind changed, and blew down from 
the fjeld. This altered the whole situation. I could not now 
ascend and come on to the bull from above and behind. He would 
inevitably get my wind. I crawled to the ridge and looked over. 
Presently, through my glass, I saw the bull and a cow come out of 
the patch of scrub and move slowly along the face of the hill towards 
the thicker woods beyond. Then for the first time I saw him well. 
What a fine brute he was, and what a grand head he carried! My 
cow of the morning was a mere calf in comparison to his lordly bulk, 
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and his wide-spread shovel horns formed a trophy I most ardently 
desired. 

There was nothing for it but a prolonged crawl over the sky-line 
through a slight hollow in the ridge and then downhill, with a single 
birch-tree between the elk and myself. At length, what a relief it 
was to stand upright in the hollow below, in the semblance of a man 
and not of a reptile! The bull was restless and moving onwards all 
the time. His companion, a young and apparently frivolous cow, 
fed on continuously without thought of danger. But her lord and 
master was evidently love-sick and uneasy, and kept hustling her 
along. I proceeded across the hollow, sheltered by a friendly ridge, 
bent and panting, over a wide marsh, round a friendly shoulder, and, 
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tu my disappointment, saw the bull was still moving towards the 
shelter of the thick forest, and was now a long shot away from a ridge 
200 yards ahead, whence I hoped to take the shot. I could just see 
the bull’s horns in some birch-scrub 200 yards beyond the ridge in 
question. It was a case of now or never: of a rapid forward move 
to get a long shot, or perchance to lose my opportunity. For the 
evening was drawing on, and if once the bull reached the thick 
woods a quiet shot was unlikely. 

I bent double and covered the 200 yards to the ridge as quickly 
as quiet progress would allow, and crawled up the slope to find that 
the bull had gone on another 100 yards, had come out of the birch- 
scrub, and was gazing back in my direction. Half-way up the slope 
I drew a bead on his broad shoulder, now over 300 yards away. The 
position was bad and I could not align my rifle as I wished. Another 
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crawl of five yards, my heart in my mouth. On the summit of the 
ridge I got the position I wanted, drew a full bead right on the top of 
his back—the shot was uphillas well as long in distance—and pressed 
the trigger. As the smoke of my 500 black-powder Express cleared 
away I saw the bull galloping madly down the hill. He vanished 
round the corner and disappeared in the birch-scrub as I gave him 
a snapshot from my second barrel. Then all was still. Ivor, on 
the skyline half a mile away, had no doubt seen the shot, and possibly 
the sequel. 

So I followed on the tracks of the bull, nervously afraid of the 
result. The chances of the shot were great. I could easily have 
miscalculated the distance and fired under or over. Also the slightest 
deviation to right or left might mean a miss or a slight wound and a 
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long, and possibly vain, stern chase. Before I had reached the bull’s 
tracks, the cow appeared on the skyline above, evidently looking for 
her lord and master. This looked promising for a kill. Then, to 
my surprise, came cheery yells from my rear. I faintly distinguished 
something like ‘‘ good jagt ” (good hunting). Ivor was not a demon- 
strative person, and he was sober when I left him. So I waited for 
his arrival and his tale, for I guessed he had seen the bull fall. 
Presently he arrived within earshot, told me what he had seen, 
and we went on some 4oo yards to find the great bull, carrying a 
44-inch 13-point head of great strength and beauty, lying stone 
dead on the hillside, shot just in front of the heart. 

This is what Ivor had seen: The bull had galloped madly for- 
ward through the birch-scrub for two or three hundred yards; had 
then reared up on his hind legs and savagely attacked a solitary 
birch tree, smashing it to pieces with his hoofs; had continued to 
rear up till he nearly fell over backward; had recovered himself 
and galloped another hundred yards or so, and then suddenly run 
round in a circle and fallen stone dead. He was one of the largest 
bulls, in body, I have ever killed. Ivor and I could not turn him 
over, and it took three horses and four men to bring him home on a 
sleigh next day. 


LUCKSMI VILLAS, THE CHIEF PALACE OF THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA, BY WHOSE 
COMMAND SPORTS IN THE ARENA AT BARODA ARE HELD 


ARENA SPORTS IN INDIA 
BY A. SIDNEY GALTREY 


In casting round for an appropriate title for the subject-matter of 
this article my first intention was to describe it as “‘ The Wild 
Sports of India.” Reflection, however, brought a change of mind, 
for whilst being wild in the sense that they are barbarous survivals 
of an age of long ago, there are also other sports in India, which, 
though pursued from east to west and from Peshawar in the North 
to Cape Comorin in the south, are not sports confined to the arena, 
and organised at any moment for the edification and gratification 
of native rulers. And following the same line of argument there 
are one or two arena sports which it would be libellous to describe 
as wild—as, for instance, the ancient art of wrestling. One who has 
been enabled to watch good native wrestling will surely regard it as 
being less wild and more scientific than the wrestling of our western 
civilisation which London is wont to afford. An ever-present 
suggestion of wildness must necessarily be associated with all classes 
of shikar after big game. The sportsman who has shot his first 
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nine- or ten-foot bagh will not like to think that the tiger came to 
fall under conditions opposed toa wild environment or circumstances 
of danger. In like manner the man who has tilted a good stout 
spear at a game pig has experienced some of those rare sensations 
that only accompany a wild sport. The term ‘‘ wild” is not mis- 
used when applied to such fine sports as big-game shooting and 
pig-sticking. It is otherwise with the barbarous wildness and passion 
for fierce sensations such as are induced by the arena sports con- 
ducted in the capitals of certain native rulers in India. They 
survive if only to show, as Kipling once remarked, that East is 
East and West is West, and ‘‘ never the twain shall meet.” 

So little is known in England, and indeed outside of the great 
Eastern dependency, of this striking phase of native life that per- 
haps no better excuse is necessary for attempting a pen picture. 
We are reading a great deal every day of the scenes of Oriental 
splendour in the path of the progress made by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales; of the wonderful homage of Maharajahs and 
chiefs to the British Raj; and of the exceedingly Oriental ways of 
showing this loyalty. Pomp, pageantry, and picturesqueness are 
allied, though they never may be to a greater extent than in the 
memcrable DeJhi Durbar of 1903. When, therefore, we think of 
such things, all thoughts of a new order in India are banished. A 
truly Indian institution such as sports in the arena will never 
vanish so long as such scenes continue to be witnessed as are being 
enacted in India at the present time. And yet the old order does 
seem to be changing in many respects. Maharajahs are buying motor 
cars; they like them better than gaudily apparelled elephants and 
resplendent howdahs. A few of them are visiting Europe, and when 
they return they prefer a quieter garb than the blaze of gorgeous 
robes and costly jewels. A picturesque characteristic such as the 
sports in the arena may, if this new order continues to creep into 
the life of the native, be doomed. They will at least die hard, and 
while they still flourish on special occasions readers of this maga- 
zine may not be altogether uninterested in some details concerning 
them. 

Instances are many, but let us for the moment turn from what 
can be offered by the arenas at Hyderabad, where the Nizam’s 
tastes for sport are often as sensational as they are aggressive, 
Jeypur, the wonderful “ pearl” city of the fine Rajput Maharajah, 
Udaipur, and a host of other capitals of native states that occur to 
the memory, and discuss the capital of the Gaekwar of Baroda. 
Baroda has furnished its sensations ere to-day in other matters than 
those of sport The present Maharajah, for instance, succeeded a 
ruler who was the central figure in a criminal trial on the score that 
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he was alleged to have attempted to poison the British Resident. 
The mind now goes back to a day not long ago when the young 
man who will in the ordinary course succeed to the gadi was 
married. He had been to Oxford University, and yet by reason 


THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA ON A STATE ELEPHANT 


of his position as heir to the Gaekwar Maharajah he had to banish 
for the time being memories of an Oxford life and go through the 
long string of rites, solemn and rigorous ceremonial, and magnifi- 
cent pomp of an orthodox Hindu marriage. In a week of festivities 
for the entertainment of the Maharajah’s European guests and the 
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edification of visiting potentates, the Sirdars of State, and repre- 
sentatives of the people, not the least important, and certainly not 
the least interesting, were the sports in the arena. What preceded 
them had probably possessed a more important significance—the 
ceremonial processions; the Imperial Service troops in uniforms of 
striking colours; the elephants of State, bedaubed and_ heavily 
decorated ; the two famous Baroda guns, one of solid gold mounted 
on a carriage of silver, the other of silver mounted on a gilded 
carriage, and the serried masses of the people forming a never- 
ending background of motion and colour. Each of these phases of 
the festivities had its own special attraction and served to demon- 
strate the resources of the State; but the sports in the arena were 
to show that those old traditions which in their own parallel are 
suggested by the sports of the old Romans still survived and were 
indeed as cherished as ever. And not a few of the Maharajah’s 
guests went to the arena on the day of which I write in motor 
cars ! 

The Maharajah may choose to be borne to the arena on one of 
the state elephants or in a carriage drawn by a smart pair of 
English-bred hackneys. The former is more in keeping with what 
is to follow, and so you may see him whom the people salaam the 
occupant of a roomy, swaying howdah, glittering with gold and 
fashioned at either end with desizns in rampant figures. All that 
you may see of the elephant is the head and lower part of the legs. 
The rest is covered with a huge jhool of scarlet and gold. The 
head is painted blue, and on it is a coloured design showing, say, 
a swan or a leopard, the swan or the leopard being drawn so that 
the elephant’s eye becomes the eye of the drawing. How different 
is this stately beast, perfectly trained and decorous in its manners, 
from the wild elephants that are so soon to fight in the arena! Even 
the very tail-straps of the jhool are covered with golden bosses. 

You pass from the main arteries of the city to more squalid and 
meaner streets, and skirting the old palace of Nazar Bagh, where are 
kept the wondrous Baroda State jewels worth crores of rupees, you 
suddenly pass under the shadow of a great wall. It comes upon 
one abruptly, and might almost be the guardian of some prison 
inmates. No indication is afforded of what is beyond. A few more 
strides and the big gates swing apart. Now, surely, you are in a 
strange place, a sort of vast amphitheatre—a large open space 
walled in on all sides, a few turret-like buildings of solid stone 
dotted about the centre, and openings like doorways in the long 
stretches of walls at intervals of about twenty yards separating 
them. In one corner of the great arena is a pavilion built up high 
{rom its base with a frontage evidently intended to fulfil all the 
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purposes of a comfortable—and safe—grand-stand. Here already 
are gathered many of the Maharajah’s guests, European and native, 
and soon the order will be given to let the sports begin. At the 
opposite end to that at which you made an entrance is also a heavy 
gateway, and beyond that, outside the walls, there is evidently 
something of importance attached to the sports. For there is great 
animation. The ringmen are moving with as much hurry and 
bustle as it is possible for a native of India to show; the sense of 
expectancy is quickened and every nerve set on end by the appear- 


A VIEW OF THE ARENA AT BARODA—NATIVES WRESTLING 


ance of these preparations—for what? Something revolting? The 
idea that something sensational is in store is started by the sight 
of throngs of spearmen. They are for the most part in white cupra, 
wearing many-coloured puggarees, and carrying long, sharp-pointed 
spears. We know that elephants are to fight. Do they fight each 
other or are they opposed by a whole host of humans? Presently 
we shall see; but meanwhile there are other arena attendants 
bearing what closely resemble large torches in metal holders. They 
have evidently not yet received their cues, for they are subdued 
and inactive. 
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While still the big gates—-opening to we know not what—are 
ajar and men are coming and going in swarms, a signal is given for 
a start. Like the circus at home, the Maharajah’s head showman 
makes modest beginnings, and prefers to delay his ‘‘ star turns.’’ So 
the stage carpenters rush forth, and in the course of a few minutes a 
square ring has been railed off in front of the Maharajah’s stand. 
The precision and speed with which the rails are placed in position 
and fixed suggest that arena sports are not of infrequent occurrence 
at Baroda. A smart corps of British engineers or sappers would 
have been proud of the job. There is some shrill shouting—the 
native must always make a noise if he is to accomplish anything— 
and whole bevies of men, old and young, take their places on either 
side of the square. They wear the big puggaree with flowing ends 
so characteristic of the Baroda man. Soon, in different parts of 
the ring, acrobats, jugglers, and tricksters of all shades and grades 
are at work. The forming of pyramids, excellent tumbling, and 
exhausting somersaults constitute the répertoire of the acrobats, 
and as each troupe ends its turn the members come to the front of 
the grand stand and profoundly salaam the Maharajah and his 
guests. 

“Has the burra sahib seen native wrestlers at work ?”’ queries 
one of the State dignitaries; and at that moment a number of 
burly natives take their places on either side of the ring, each 
squatting tailor-fashion until his time arrives. Then at a word, or 
at the signal of the clapping of hands, two big men strip to the waist 
and prepare to wrestle. Simultaneously another couple engage 
themselves at another end of the big square. One man, I remember, 
was very big and seemed to possess a great deal more fat than 
muscle, and yet he showed great powers of endurance and secured 
a fall after twenty minutes’ hard going. His joy was a wonder 
to behold, for had he not won beneath the very eyes of the 
Maharajah? He ran nimbly to the front of the stand, never 
pausing for breath; and, slapping himself and patting his forehead, 
he salaamed and fell prostrate. I am not able to say whether 
native wrestling is actually governed by a code of rules. Probably 
it is, for these wrestlers in the arena at Baroda took the business 
seriously and seemed as cautious in defence as they were aggressive 
in the attack. So far as I could judge their rules are identical 
with what is known in England as the catch-as-catch-can style. 
What I wish to emphasise is that their wrestling was in no way 
incoherent, but seemed to be governed by intelligent tactics and 
sound laws. 

While big men were still giving each other a gruelling a string 
of fighting rams were led into the arena, each between two keepers. 
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All that had preceded their entry revealed little that the average 
Anglo-Indian was not already familiar with. The appearance of the 
rams was the first sign that animals were to fight on an elaborate 
scale. They were: big and heavy enough for the serious business 
on hand, but they showed no alarming animation and gave no 
anxiety to their attendants. They were of the ordinary Indian 
species, possessing full broad foreheads and heavy receding horns. 
These latter were so placed that they could not possibly do mischief 
in the ordinary process of butting. We were soon to discover how 
prehistoric man came to call a ram a ram. Two were led into the 


BUFFALOES FIGHTING IN THE ARENA AT BARODA 


ring, one at either end, so that they approached each other diag- 
onally across the square. The clamour of many tongues suddenly 
ceased, and two men, bearing a white sheet of cloth, advanced into 
the centre of the ring and held it up so that the rams could not see 
each other. Then at a signal the sheet was swiftly torn aside—the 
rams were given their liberty, and seeing each other they raced for 
the centre with grimly lowered heads. 

One felt a catch of the breath, a tightening at the throat, at that 
moment. There was no time for thought, for when within a few 
yards of each other the rams took a spring into the air so as to gain 
impetus for the first awful butt. With murderous precision their 
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skulls met with a force which sent up a crack heard all over the 
arena. I am told this first grand charge is usually the deciding 
factor—the knock-out which comes at the cutset instead of the end 
—so you may imagine the grim swiftness of this first ram charge. 
Both staggered perceptibly, but the heavier suffered the less 
amount of recoil, and he returned to the battle. His opponent 
was game too, but if he had not actually come by a cracked skull 
he must at least have developed a terrible head-ache. In a few 
brief moments the butting on both sides grew weaker, and the ring 
attendants for the first time betrayed any sentiment when they 
separated the fighters and led them away. And so on through a 
small flock of burly rams until the unedifying business was ended. 
One or two of the beasts were certainly not keen for fight after 
engaging in that opening desperate ram at full speed, but not a 
single one showed the white feather. 

Following the lesser fry of four-footed fighting beasts came 
the buffaloes. They were of the species that one might see on 
any city maidan in India, yielding milk or used for ploughing or 
industrial purposes. Surely this fat and lazy water buffalo was not 
capable of strenuous fight ? But these Baroda buffaloes soon banished 
any doubt on the point. I have no knowledge of what preparation 
they are given immediately preceding arena sports. Perhaps they 
are doped! At any rate, these beasts seemed angry from the first 
moment of their entrance. The same formalities as in the case of the 
rams were observed. They were hidden from view by means of the 
white sheet, which may be seen drawn aside in the illustration, 
and then, encouraged by yells and a few sharp spear-prods, they 
made for each other and angrily engaged in the first butt. Their 
horns are long but laid well back along the slope of the shoulders, 
and each strove hard to make the best possible use of them. The 
hollow, dull sound of the butts was revolting enough, but it was 
positively sickening to listen to the crunching of the horns as they 
were torn and twisted. Their demeanour, too, was far wilder than 
that of the rams, and had it not been for the rails they would have 
carried the fight to the limits of the big arena and away from the 
Maharajah’s stand. As it was, one young bull seemed to recognise 
an old opponent that had thrashed him badly before, and felt that at 
all costs he must escape another such punishment. So to the gaping 
astonishment of the attendants the bull threw his weight at the 
rails rather than face the foe, and, breaking down a passage, he 
galloped to the further end of the arena and refused to return. 

Would the elephants, too, engage in wholesale murder for the 
special delight of the guests? It was a dread prospect after 
witnessing what damage the rams and the buffaloes could do. 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


OuTpOOR PASTIMES OF AN AMERICAN HunTER. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. Illustrated. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1905. 

The proportion of big-game hunters who write about their 
sport is extraordinarily large—a fact that is continually impressed 
on those who are connected with sporting magazines; but few of 
them are so good alike in the field and with the pen as the energetic 
President of the United States. This book is a record of his out- 
door pastimes during the last five years, and includes the chase of the 
cougar, bear, wolf, wapiti, various other deer, and sheep. Enthu- 
siasm and equanimity are notable points about the President. ‘In 
mid-winter, hunting on horseback in the Rockies is apt to be cold 
work,” he remarks, further noting that it was eighteen degrees below 
zero when he started on a five-wecks’ cougar hunt in North-west 
Colorado, and the deep snow shown in the first photograph certainly 
does suggest chilliness; but the President evidently cared little for 
the weather, and thoroughly enjoyed himself. The cougar is pur- 
sued by dogs, and Mr. Roosevelt’s description of the pack, if so it 
may be called, is amusing. Jim was the most useful of the lot, and 
after him an animal called Boxer, who was bitten through one of his 
hind legs by the first cougar, so that for the remainder of the trip 
he had only three to go on—a fact which did not interfere with his 
appetite, his endurance, or his desire for the chase. Here is a bit 
of description: ‘‘ Both Boxer and Jim had enormous appetites. 
Boxer was a small dog and Jim a very large one, and as the rela- 
tions of the pack among themselves were those of brutal wild-beast 
selfishness, Boxer had to eat very quickly if he expected to get 
anything when Jim was around. He never ventured to fight Jim, 
but in deep-toned voice appealed to Heaven against the unrighteous- 
ness with which he was treated; and time and again such appeal 
caused me to sally out and rescue his dinner from Jim’s highway 
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robbery. Once when Boxer was given a biscuit, which he tried to 
bolt whole, Jim simply took his entire head in his jaws, and 
convinced him that he had his choice of surrendering the biscuit 
or sharing its passage down Jim’s capacious throat. Boxer promptly 
gave up the biscuit, then lay on his back and wailed in protest of 
Fate.” 

The pack had many interesting peculiarities, the authar re- 
marks, the most extraordinary being that four of them climbed 
trees. There is a photograph of one dog, called Turk, who has 
pursued a bobcat to what is stated to be an altitude of thirty feet 
above the ground. The climbers do not seem to have been by any 
means safe in the branches. A dog, indeed, would often lose his 
footing and ‘“‘come down with a whack which sounded as if he must 
be disabled, but after a growl and a shake he would start up the tree 
again.” The pack was certainly game, and so likewise were the 
President’s companions. One of them had a trick of seizing a wolf 
by the lower jaw, the performance of which for the first time might 
well make a brave man hesitate. Wolves are coursed, and one day 
the quarry bit the greyhound which overtook it. ‘‘ At the same 
moment Abernethy, who had ridden his horse right on them as they 
struggled, leapt off and sprang on top of the wolf. He held the 
reins of the horse with one hand, and thrust the other, with a 
rapidity and precision even greater than the rapidity of the wolf’s 
snap, into the wolf’s mouth, jamming his hands down crosswise 
between the jaws, seizing the lower jaw and bending it so that the 
wolf could not bite him. He had a stout glove on his hand, but 
this would have been of no avail whatever had he not seized the 
animal just as he did—that is, behind the canines while his hand 
pressed the lips against the teeth. With his knees he kept the wolf 
from using its forepaws to break the hold until it gave up struggling. 
When he thus leapt on and captured this coyote it was entirely free, 
the dog having let go of it, and he was obliged to keep hold of the 
reins of his horse with one hand. I was not twenty yards distant at 
the time, and as I leaped off the horse he was sitting placidly on the 
live wolf, his hand between its jaws, the greyhound standing beside 
him, and his horse standing by as placid as he was.” The President 
thinks this ‘fa remarkable feat,’ and there will be few who do not 
agree with him. 

Abernethy threw the wolf across in front of the saddle, still 
holding it, then mounted and rode off. He caught others in the 
same fashion, and the author notes the curious fact that they never 
strove to fight, seeming resigned to their fate, and looking about with 
their ears pricked. A photograph is given of Abernethy holding 
the wolf, and another with one he caught subsequently, alive in 
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front of him on his horse, a dead one being fastened on behind. 
Some of the “‘ punchers ” must also have been extraordinarily good 
riders. One of them the President noted on a young and partially 
broken horse with no bridle, simply a rope round the animal’s 
neck. 

Some interesting remarks are made ‘on a fact which must have 
struck many readers of volumes on sport: that is the way in which 
birds and beasts often come to be known by the familiar titles of 
creatures that they do not resemble. Unscientific people do not 
like to invent names if they can by any possibility employ those 
already in use; thus, it is pointed out, the Americans ‘‘ have no 
distinctive name at all for the group of peculiarly American game 
birds, of which the bobwhite is the typical representative ; when we 
could not use the words quail, partridge, or pheasant,’’ Mr. Roosevelt 
observes, ‘‘ we went for our terminology to the barnyard, and called 
our fine grouse fool-hens, sage-hens, and prairie-chickens.” The 
American true elk and reindeer were called moose and caribou, but 
for this there is the excellent excuse that the names are Indian. In 
South America cougars and jaguars are described as lions and 
tigers, and, indeed, all over the world similar confusion exists. 

Not the least interesting chapter is that about wapiti, which 
the President describes as ‘‘the largest and stateliest deer in the 
world.’”’ He is evidently a great reader, as well as an admirable 
writer, and one of his chapters deals with ‘‘ Books on Big Game,” 
which contains a remark we cannot refrain from quoting. ‘‘If we 
could choose but one work,” he says, ‘‘it would have to be the 
volume on ‘ Big-Game Shooting’ in the Badminton Library.” 

Not only in consequence of the distinguished authorship, but 
for its intrinsic merit, the President’s book is one which can on 
no account be omitted from any sporting library which has the 
least pretension to completeness. 


JULES OF THE GREAT HEART. By Laurence Mott. London: 
William Heinemann. 1905. 


This book deserves special mention as one of the most striking 
and original novels that has been published for a long time past. 
The scene is laid in the little-known region of Hudson Bay. 
The characters, new to fiction, as they are here drawn, because of 
their reality, are filled in with singular force, and the author conveys 
the impression—few critics will possess sufficient knowledge to 
speak with certainty—that he is thoroughly familiar with the 
strange life he depicts. Jules is essentially a man, indomitably 
brave, self-reliant, resourceful, absolutely honest—a wonderfully fine 
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character. He is a trapper, what is called a “‘ free trapper” indeed, 
and so a thorn in the factor’s side, the factor being superintendent 
of the post ; for the honesty which has just been mentioned did not 
prevent Jules from taking fur wherever he found it, as he could not 
see that it really belonged to the Hudson Bay Company if the 
animal which grew it had accidentally diverted its steps from one 
of Jules’s traps to one of the Company's. For this and for other 
reasons a great many men’s hands were against him; Jules was, 
indeed, in constant danger of his life, but no one was ever better 
able to take care of himself. Early in the book he is pursued by 
one of his special enemies, Le Grand by name, and the way in 
which the tables are turned is a characteristic adventure. The 
dialect employed—a mixture of English and French—adds peculiar 
quaintness to the conversations. 

In spite of his phenomenal wariness, Jules is captured and 
taken to the factor, who has put a price on his head. Jules believes 
that his death is inevitable, and is prepared to meet his fate with 
Indian stoicism, which so appeals to the factor that his life is spared 
on condition that he hunts for the Company; and he accepts the 
terms, faithfully serving his masters until he feels that he has paid 
the debt. Jules has a wife whom he tenderly loves—one does not. 
understand, indeed, why he is separated from her so Jong—but 
finally he sets off with Le Grand, who has now become his most 
faithful friend, on a journey to the place where she is. Le Grand 
is captured, tortured, and killed, the murderer meeting with a 
most hideous fate at the hands of Jules, the avenger. What that 
fate is, and how, having broken his leg, Jules drags himself on 
his hands and one knee for the last fifteen miles of his journey to 
meet Marie, readers may be ieft to discover for themselves. This 
is essentially a book to be read, and to be remembered. 


NATURE IN EASTERN NorFo_k. By Arthur H. Patterson.  Illus- 
trated. Methuen & Co., London. 1905. 


Mr. Patterson may be described as a born naturalist, who, one 
perceives from his autobiographical chapter, could by no possibility 
have passed his life otherwise than he has done. His father was a 
shoemaker in humble circumstances, and the boy had to work as 
soon as he could earn money, fate leading him to the humblest 
position in a chandler’s shop, the proprietor of which sold coals as 
well as tea, bread, and candles. But every hour the budding 
chandler could seize for himself he devoted to the living creatures in 
the fields, hedges, and ditches around him, and the first twopence 
he saved went in the purchase of a little paper-covered book called 
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“Gleanings from Natural History.’ Soon after he came of age 
young Patterson obtained a position as supernumerary postman, but 
he had previously contributed to the press, an article on Kingfishers 
having been published by a London daily paper. For a short time 
Patterson seemed to have found his true career, for he was made 
manager of a small zoological gardens near Manchester; but the 
affair came to grief, and returning to Yarmouth, his native town, he 
obtained employment as a draper’s warehouseman. From 8 a.m. 
to 8.30 p.m. he served his master, but he was up before the house- 
martins which were twittering with their heads outside their doors 
at three o’clock in the morning, and he stole forth to watch the life of 
the creatures he loved so well. 

It will readily be understood that the observations of such a 
student as this are worth the most careful attention. He writes of 
nothing that he has not seen, and the conclusions he draws are not 
derived from books—though he sometimes checks the statements of 
other authors—but from the birds and beasts themselves. To a great 
extent the volume is a catalogue, with notes and comments, of the 
birds, fishes, mammals, reptilia, amphibia, of the country he has 
ranged. What sort of pets Mr. Patterson has kept will be guessed. 
Otters have been among the number, and he says that their disposi- 
tions vary. One he had was so tame that it used to run about the 
house and play on the hearthrug with the children. He has had 
badgers, too, but has found them generally ‘‘ very intractable, 
differing greatly in this respect from the fox and the otter,” 
creatures which are capable of exhibiting traits of strong affection. 

It is rather curious to come across a note to the effect that the 
fox in 1834 was very seldom seen in East Norfolk. ‘‘ Probably the 
indigenous local race is extinct,” Mr. Patterson says, and it is 
thought worth special record that one was seen crossing the river 
at Haddiscoe in 1834. We most cordially agree with Mr. Pat- 
terson in thinking it a great pity that gamekeepers do not turn 
their attention to the destruction of rats rather than to that of their 
enemies—stoats, owls, etc. Rats, as he truly remarks, will un- 
doubtedly increase in proportion to the extirpation of the Mustelide. 
The criminal neglect which is enabling rats to thrive and grow 
in town and country alike is a blunder for which we shall all 
have to pay. 
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Ar the present moment multitudes of people are suffering from 
perplexity as to what they can give for Christmas and New Year’s 
gifts. A visit to the Royal School of Art Needlework should at once 
solve the difficulty. The word “art” in this connection is not a 
misnomer, though the productions of the school are far from being 
limited to ‘‘needlework.’’ That is only one part of the business, for 
here can be purchased antique pottery, furniture, metal work, and 
various other objects which are precisely what the seeker after 
Christmas presents requires. Visitors need not fear that the prices 
of the articles are beyond the reach of modest purses; one can, 
indeed, spend a great deal of money, and the temptation is doubtless 
great, but there are all sorts of cheap little things also. 


* * 


* * * 
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Ladies’ clubs are a feature of the period, and one which should 
prove a vast comfort and convenience to residents in Kensington and 
the vicinity is the Ladies’ Park Club, the premises being situated at 
Wilton House, 87, Knightsbridge, opposite the French Embassy and 
Albert Gate. The social position of the committee and _ vice- 
presidents is beyond all question, and affords a guarantee of the most 
unimpeachable character; but the tariff is remarkably low, a hot 
luncheon, for instance, being served for 1s. 8d , and a dinner of five 
courses for halfa crown. The club is intended to be ‘‘ quiet and 
exclusive without being dull or dowdy,” and everything seems to 
have been thought of and provided for in the carefully compiled 


rules. 
* * * * * 


Steadily and surely the motor as applied to the water is going 
ahead. The Marine Motor Co. of 2, Army and Navy Mansions, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W., have just completed some im- 
portant Government contracts, and are building just now a 40-foot 
cruiser for Mr. Foster, of Bradford, which is to be fitted with a 
sixty horse-power engine. This should certainly travel! They also 
have in hand an order for a very large paraffin motor for the 
Imperial Japanese Government, for Japan is nowadays to the fore 
in everything that is new. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the January competition will be announced in the 
March issue. 


THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the November competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. C. F. Shaw, Nottingham; Mr. R. 
F. Smith, Montreal; Mr. John A. Douglas, Montreal; Mr. W. 
Pfleiderer, New Malden, Surrey; Mr. Robert W. Hillcoat, H.M. 
Transport Plassy, Southampton; Mr. P. T. F. Oyler, Durie, Leven, 
N.B.; Mr. R. H. Martyn, Cheltenham; Mr. kK. W. Cole, Bexhill- 
on-Sea (two guineas) ; and Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels. 
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Photograph by Mr. C. F. Shaw, Nottingham 


CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH BETWEEN MONTREAL AND OTTAWA 
Photograph by Mr. R. F. Smith, Montreal 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


QUORN HOUNDS AT KIRBY GATE 
Photograph by Mr. John Day, Leicester 


A JUMP OF TEN FEET BY A SALMON ON THE MINGAW RIVER 
Photograph by Mr. John A. Douglas, Montreal 
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PRESTBURY PARK AUTUMN RACES, I905 


Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 


A DIVE FROM LIFEBOAT OF P. AND O. STEAM YACHT ‘‘ VECTIS’’ IN FUNCHAL 
HARBOUR, MADEIRA 


Photograph by Mr. W. Pfleiderer, New Malden, Surrey 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A START—CALPE TURF CLUB MEETING, NORTH FRONT, GIBRALTAR 
Photograph by Mr. A, Smith, D2 H2, Crutchetts Ramp, Gibraltar 


SEMI-FINAL OF THE MIDDLE-WEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP OF H.M. TRANSPORT ‘‘ PLASSY,”’ 
OUTWARD BOUND WITH THE WEST RIDINGS (33RD REGT.) AND DETAILS, OCTOBER 1905 


Photograth by Mr. Robert W. Hillcoat, H.M. Transport ‘* Plassy,’’ Southampton 
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A SHOOTING PARTY IN MAURITIUS 


Photograph by Mr. A. A. Lucas, Garden Court, Temple 


ON THE AIGUILLE AT THE GRANDS MULETS, MONT BLANC 


Photograph by Mr. R. W. Stuart, Brasenose College, Oxford 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


START OF A HURDLE RACE AT WORCESTER, MAY 1905 


Photograph by Captain E. C. Jennings, Royal Fusiliers, Peking 


SHOOTING A CROSSING PARTRIDGE 


Photograph by Mr. P. T, F. Oyler, Durie, Leven, N.B. 
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FINALS OF THE HEAVY WEIGHTS—ASSAULT-AT-ARMS, H.M.S. “ BRITANNIA,” 1905 


Photograph by Miss M. N. Waller, Beenham Court, Newbury 


A CUB-HUNTING MEET 


Photograph by Mr. F. H. Hutton, Lincoln 
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CHELTENHAM COLLEGE PICK-UP GAME—A CLEVER PICK-UP 
Photograph by Mr. R. H. Martyn, Cheltenham 


WHO CALLED THE OFFICER ? 


Pet donkey of a detachment of the Royal Sussex Regiment which always used the officer's 
tent as a sunshade 


Photograph by Mr. J]. M. Hulton, 2nd Royal Sussex Regiment, Candia, Crete 
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A MAHOUT MOUNTING HIS ELEPHANT BY HOLDING THE EARS AND STEPPING 
ON THE TRUNK 


Photograph by Captain W. G. Thompson, R.H.A., Lucknow 


WATER POLO—A CORNER OF THE ‘“ FIELD" 


Photograph by Mr. R. W. Cole, Bexhill-on-Sea 
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EXERCISING THE DOGS 


Photograph by Mr. H. L. Hoyle, Todmorden 


A GOOD JUMP 


Photograph by Mr. G. Roméenne, Brussels 
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ESSEX OTTER HOUNDS—‘‘A CASE OF TERRIERS” 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


PUSH BALL MATCH BETWEEN THE OFFICERS OF THE WEST YORKSHIRE REGIMENT 
AND THE 87TH ROYAL IRISH FUSILIERS 


Photograph by Mr. C. E. Ninahan, 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers, Wellington 
Barracks, Dublin 


AGAZINE 
11s 


The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE 


8, HENRIETTA STREET, CovVENT GARDEN, Lonpon, 


ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 


“BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 


THE NEW 
CHEMICAL 


by radiation, all soft 
swellings that disfigure a Horse, 
such as Wind-galls, Bog Spavin, 
Tnoroughpin, Capped Elbow, &c. 
No blister; no laying up; no 
hair removed. It is less harmful 
tan water to a Horse’s skin, the 
swellings simply disappear not to 
return. It makes a worn Horse’s 
legs fine._§/- of Chemists, or from 
RADIOL LABORATORY, 
St. George’s Mansions, 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


WIND-GALL Write for Mlustrated Booklet, Ov 


W.C. Telegraphic Aditress—* BapMinzInE, Lonpon.” Telephone—6013 CENTRAL. 


An admirable Food for 
Cyclists, Footballers, Golfers, 


THE CREAM OF COCOAS. 


OCO 


and all engaged in outdoor 
sports and pursuits. 


DEATH OF FRIENDS OR RELATIONS. 
Funds of over £100,000 always available. 
ADVANCES immediately arranged upon REVER- 


of FREEHOLD, LEASEHOLD ESTATES, with 
ample margin from 3} per cent. 


To purchase Reversionary Interests. Highest Frices 
Paid or Exceptional Full Mortgages Arranged. 


SECURITIES already in Mortgage apply to us personally, 


as existing loans can be paid off and increased at lower 
rate of interest. 


CONSOLIDATED Mortgages arranged. Special facilities 


for dealing with complicated or troublesome matters 
where there may be outside contingencies. 


WHY NOT OBTAIN THE BEST POSSIBLE TERMS 


DIRECT FROM US? Satisfy yourself§ HIGHEST PRICES 
given to purchase. 


NOTE Ordinary money-lenders’ business not transacted. The Funds 
® consist of large special settlements, so that the security 
would not be disturbed as in the case of an investor who may require 
his money back at any time or through his death be called in. Fullest 
information given on application or by personal interview. AGENTS 
and OTHERS able to introduce business will tind this the best medium 
of transacting business of this kind and are advised to keep this 
advertisement for future reference. 


TR ST RA M & 


145, Wool Exchange, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


CALIFORNIA. 


A SPLENDID INVESTMENT, WITH AN IDEAL EXISTENCE, IN 
WORLD-FAMED RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA. 


AN ccurs of SECURING a few well-matured 
Vv NAVEL (or Seedless) ORANGE GROVES AT 
RIVERS -IFORNIA, at a price which will 


AL OF ABOUT £500 

Arrangements can be made for a cash deposit of one half 

actual purchase price, the balance remaining on mortgage for a period 

's to approved purchasers. References can be given to gentlemen of the 
est standing in England. RETIRED NAVAI AND MILITARY 
IC 5 COULD NOT CHOOSE A MORE IDFAL SPOT THAN 
IDE, CALIFORNIA, IN WHICH TO SETTLE DOWN. The 
There are three excellent social 

FIRST-RATE WILD 


ery investigation of this property is courted, the Press are cordially 

to interview us.—For further particulars write to, or call on, The 

Jalifornia Real Estate Agency and Inquiry Bureau, 21, Copthall Avenue, 
ondon, E.C. 


F YOUR HORSES, 
ATTLE, OR DOGS 


TRADE MARK, have Wounds, Sprains, or 


GREASY HEELS, 


send for Free Sample of 


Rogers’ Certicure, 
which will cure them. 
As used by Pickfords, Ltd., &c. Can be 


had at Harrods, Whiteley’s, and other 
Stores. 


dress ‘‘N” Dept., 128, Fort Road, Bermondsey, London. 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS. 


No.6. Plain Cotton Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/1 pair. 

»8.6. Plain Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/7 4 

» 10. Frilled Silk Elastic, 1 Grip, Safety Pin Top, 1/6 ,, 

» 40. Frilled Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, New Clip Top, 2/6 
Postage, 1d. pair. 


ALSO GENTLEMEN’S 


BOSTON GARTERS. 


(For supporting Gents’ Socks.) 


Cotton Elastic (plain), 1/0 pair.) By Post, 
Cotton Elastic (check), 1/0 ,, ld. pair 
Silk Elastic (plain), 2/0 ,, 5) extra. 


The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to the HOSE. 


“The ACME OF COMFORT.” 
HEIGHT OF PERFECTION.” 


If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


“VELVET G ” MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, London, N.E, 
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TWO IMPORTANT TRAVEL BOOKS. 


NEW EGYPT. 


By A. B. De GUERVILLE. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. I6s. net, 


This work, which might be described as ‘“ Egypt from Behind the Scenes,” is a record 
of travel by a well- informed and witty Frenchman, fortified with introductions to the 
highest personages. He gives an interesting account of the country, his travels in which 
extended beyond Fashoda, and his experiences are at once lively, amusing, and instructive. 
The accounts of interviews with the Khedive and others will be tound excellent reading, 
and the descriptive passages are full of lite and colour. 


Through Five Republics of 
SOUTH AMERICA: 


ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, CHILE, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA. 


By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G.S. Demy $8vo., with 128 Ilflustra- 
tions and 3 Maps. Price 2Is. net. 


The contents include BANKING (history, methods, offices, branches, and_balance- 
sheets); INSURANCE (British, native, and foreign); a complete transcript of the new 
Insurance Laws of both Argentina and Chile, and a mass of other information published 
for the first time. Ten or twelve chapters are devoted to RAILWAYS, including a 
full description of the Sao Paulo Company and the private lines of the Nitrate Regions. 
INDUSTRIES, MINES, TRANSPORT, and SOCIAL LIFE are exhaustively dealt with, ey aes 
and a spirit of absolute and unrestricted freedom characterises all the criticisms of Governments, lauinaioen, ‘Enterprises, and Individuals. 


“Contains ALL ONE WANTS TO KNOW about South America.”—Financial Times. 


By LAWRENCE MOTT. By oe OSBOURNE, Joint Author with the late 
sie R. L. Stevenson of “* The Ebb Tide.” 6s, 
Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


° “We thoroughly enjoyed this rollicking, racy story ..a ver 
Free Trapper and Outlaw in the Hudson Bay good tale . . . delightfully written, the sentiment is wholesome, thq 


Region in the early days. Americanisms just too cunning for anything, and the motor techni 
“ A splendid outlaw.”—From an early Review. calities simply appalling ! "—Lirmingham tf ost. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


“A poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world ts wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 


The most beautiful hymn written in recent years 


LLOYDS SECRET SERVICE AGENCY 
EX- DETE CTIVE INSPECTOR LLOY D has enjoyed the ‘full soe 4 
the public for nearly thirty-six years, and during that time has been employed, 
almost every Government Department in this country, also by Russia, Tur 
France, and Austria. 

* Enquiries made in every department of Commerce, and Evidence collected fo 
the Civil Courts. Private Family Affairs investigated with every privacy, anc 
By BERKELEY FORSTER. Post Free, 1s. secrets scrupulously respected. 


. At last I was recommended to Mr. Richard Alfred Lloyd. He has 
The Publishers beg to call attention to the extraordinary price at scent of a sleuthhound, the patience of a Job, and the integrity of a Cato. I 


which this unique collection of original poetry is now sold— advisedly, from my experience of the man, that he is in all things absolutely hor 
twelve stamps. and always devotes himself to the interest of his client with a —" minded devo 
that is rare in these days of corruption.’ *—Society, Nov. 25, 
“The detective to whom is due the credit of providing the key to this myster 


Mr. Richard Alfred Lloyd, . and we are bound to say he deserves the uti 
BAVERSTOCK & Co., SHREWSBURY. credit for his shrewdness, prudence, and caution.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct 


and 25, 1879. 


We — FREE TO Telegraphic Address: ‘PRESTO, GRIMSBY.” 


picture Lovers. Neptune Fish Supply Co 


Illustrated Fine Art Catalogue 
of Engravings, Photogravures, Henderson Street, 


Etchings, etc. (published at 21/- 
BTAI I ABLE | ELSE SUPPLIES 

now olter ro: 
each), sent post free on agplication | | Basses of Fish direct from the Steamed 
pes Ge walle CLEANED FOR COOKING. Carriage Paid. 


tioning Badminton Magazine.” 


Address, The Secretary, Assorted or one Kind, from 2/6 upwards 
OXFORD FINE ART GALLERIES 
(Artistic Photographic Co., Ltd.), 


90 & 92, Oxford Street, London, W. PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


From the painting by (Corner of Newman Street.) nee 


Lord Leighton, P.R.A. Established 1880. Hotels, Scheeks, &e.; Catered for. 
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SHAVES 


WITHOUT STROPPING 


AT LESS THAN A FARTHING A SHAVE. 


Think what this meant to the man who tortured himself for 
years with the old style razors before he wrote us. 

THE SECRET is in the wafer blades, double-edged, and 
tempered in a manner not possible with the forged blade used 
in ordinary and other safety razors. Every blade—ground with 
diamond dust —will give anaverage of 10 to 40 perfect velvet 
shaves,according to the beard, without bother of stropping devices. 


ACTUAL 


Twelve of these double-edged blades go with each set. Whole 
outfit containing triple silver plated Gillette frame and twelve 
double-edged blades, complete in velvet-lined leather case, SIZE 


21/- pest frce. 


Note the concave effect of the double-edged wafer blade when 
CONCAVE ready to shave, and compare this one feature with any other 
GUARD ~ razor. Whole outfit sent in velvet-lined case. 
every day for a month. THEN, if for ANY REASON you’ 
DOUBLE rather money than the razor, return the razor, 
sac mF ¥ R NEY BACK AND WELCOME 
ut if you decide to try it you will then know what a 
WAFER perfect ‘velvet ” shave is like. Send at once for booklet. 
BLADE Gillette Booklet Post free by return. 


RICHFORD ®& Dept. 4, 
(The Original American Novelty Stores) 

153, Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 

Also at 52a, HicH Horsorn, W.C. 


The goodness 
of Oxo. 


OXO is the goodness of 
beef in ready, energising 
form. It embodies in 
essence the blood-making, 
flesh-forming, life-giving 
properties of the richest 
lean_ beef. 


It keeps men ‘‘at their 
best.” 


OXO, 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 
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**The Exquisite Egyptian.’ 


“NESTOR” 


(Nestor Gianaclis, Cairo). 
Egyptian 25 Years. 
Of all Tobacconists and Stores throughout the Wor'd, and 
10, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


24 OF THE KEENEST BLADES MADE. 
EVER-READY SAFETY RAZORS. 


A Lasting Outfit giving your shaves the facility of a wash and precluding 
cuts or scrapes. ‘“*Ever-Ready” Blades are unrivalled. 


Every blade will give you 10 to ao shaves without stropping. No Honing. 
No Stropping. er remain Always Sharp—Finely Keen—Ever Ready. 
YOU DON’T HAVE TO SHARPEN THEM, but if you want to 
sharpen them you can, Old blades can be thrown away or exchanged for brand 
new ones at 2/6 a dozen, post free. Should you have a Safety and be bothered 
with sharpening, buy our blades, and we will do it for you, Our blades fit any 
Safety Frame, price 6/6 a dozen, post free. ‘‘ Ever-Ready” Sets contain 24 Blades 
in handsome case. Send direct to us at 17, Billiter St., and we will let you 


TRY THIS RAZOR FREE—in your Home for 30 days. 
At any rate write for our Free Booklet. 
Complete ‘‘Ever-Ready’’ Set (24 Blades), 24 /- “|Past 
12 Extra Blades that fit any Safety Frame, 6/6 /Free- 


42, D BROAD ST. 99, 
59, OLD_B STREET. 41, GRACECHURCH ST. 


CLEMENTS SAFETY RAZOR £0.17, Billiter St., LONDON, E.C. @ 


All Communications respecting Advertisements and the Insertion of Bills in TH 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 


Badminton Magazine, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF ITS CONTENTS 
causes the E//iman First Aid Book (E.F.A.) 
animals treatment, to be kept handy for ready reference 
in cases of accidents to and ailments of Horses, Cattle, 
Dogs, Birds; such as leg troubles, Rheumatism, Com- 
mon Cold, Pleurisy, Congestion of the Liver and Lungs, 
etc., in Horses; Common Ailments of Cattle, of Dogs, 
and of Birds. Price A/+ post free to all parts of the 
world (Foreign stamps accepted). Or upon terms to be 

found upon a label affixed to the outside of the back of the wrapper 

of bottles, 2/-. 3/6 


ELLIMAN’S KOYAL EMBROGATION. 


ELLIMAN’S for Sprains. Rheumatism, Curbs, Splints 

ens when forming, Sprung Sinews,Capped Hocks, Overreaches, 
193 PAGES, cloth j Bruises Cuts. Broken Knees, Sore Shoulders, Sore Throats, 
board covers, Sore Backs in Horses, Sprains in Dogs, Cramp in Birds, &c. 


The Docs-Brrps Section, 54 pages only, may be had apart from the 
complete book of 193 pages, and this section alone (54 pages) is free 
an’ post free. 
LILIMAN’S EMBROCATION. 
ELLIMAN, +ONS & CO , SLOUGH, ENG. 


RUBBING EASES PAIN! -3& 
ELIMINATING trials reduce the number of really safe 
and useful MASSAGE lubricants to one, 


ELLIMAN ?S. 


For the Relief of Aches & Pains 1s Rheumatism 
Lumbago, Sprains, Bruises, Sore Throat from Cold, Cold 
at the Chest, Chronie Bronchitis, Neuralgia from Cold 
Chilblains before broken, Cramp, Stiffness, Soreness of 
the Limbs after Cycling, Football, Rowing, Golf, Etc. 


= 
MASSACE with ELLIMAN’S Universal Embrocation 
is known to give best results. TO MASSAGE IN AN EFFICIENT 

ey WAY can easily be learned by obtaining a copy of the 

256 PAGES, cloth : ELLIMAN R.E.P. BOOK (Rubbing Eases Pain Handbook) 

board covers, FOUR WAYS of obtaining the ELLIMAN R.E.P. Book :— 
illustrated oy 1. Order of Ettrman, Sons & Co., 1s. post free to all parts of the 

5 world (Foreign stamps accepted) ; 2. Upon terms to be found upon a 

label affixed to cartons containing Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. ELLIMAN’S 

UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION ; 3. Order at the Railway Bookstalls, 

1s, net; 4. Order of your Chemist, 1s. net. Elliman, Sons & Co. 


This is a model Great Western Clockwork Express Loco- 
motive—made in three sizes—prices from £1 1s. 


There is a Fascination 
ABOUT A MINIATURE LOCOMOTIVE 


5 > S that will actually work when steam is up, run on rails. over 
> bridges and through tunnels, and pull a load of miniature 
CORA, coaches and wagons in a realistic manner. We have made 
q the production of these locomotives and railway accessories 
our special study. 


Oo T E A R A Pastime To-day, a Business To-morrow. 


Sendat once for our Splendid New Catalogues 
NOTHING EQUALS 
Rails, Coaches, 


SECTION A.— Model Locomotives, 
Steam Boats, Yachts, and Electrical Sundries, etc. 

140 pages, fully illustrated, post free, 4d. 
SECTION B.—Horizontal and Vertical Engines, Boilers, 
Poiler and Engine fittings, Sheet Metal, Rods and Tuling, 

“te. Over 130 pages, fully 


Pressure Gauges, Tools, etc., etc. 
illustrated, post free, 4d. 


SECTION C.—Scale Model Locos., Permanent Way, 
Signals, Wagons, etc. 
Post Free, 2d. 


Preserves, Beautifies, Restores, Nourishes it. Prevents Scurt W. BASSETT-LOWKE & Co. Northampton 
and Dandriff, and is especially recommended for Ladies’ and U 
Children’s Hair. 

Golden Colour for Fair Hair. Sizes—3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Of 
Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLAND, 67, Hatton 

Garden, London. 
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Schools for Boys and Girls 
in England an Abroad. 


Messrs. MARSHALL & FARRAR 
have intimate Rnowledge of the lead- 
ing Schools from personal inspection, 
and will be glad to send parents (frez 
of charge), prospectuses and all infor- 
mation on hearing from parents, stating 
the age of pupil, district preferred, and 
fees to be paid. To prevent having 
the same prospectuses sent twice, wrife 


only to 


MARSHALL @ FARRAR 


(Dept. “ B.M.”), 


119, Victoria St., Westminster, $.W. 


“The Housing of the Car.” 
MOTOR CAR & BICYCLE HOUSES 


AND PORTABLE BUILDINGS of Every Description. 
Minimum Prices. 
Maximum Quality. 
BUILT IN 
SECTIONS. 
Tenant’s Fixtures. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, including unsolicited 
Testimonials and Press Opinions, post free. 


A. ROSSI, Britannia Rd., Fulham, London, $.W. 


The BISHOP OF ST. ALBANS recommends 


PROCTOR’S 


PINELYPTUS 


PASTILLES 


For GHEST, THROAT, and VOICE. 
A Boon for Bronchial Asthma, Cough, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat. Invaluable to 

SPEAKERS, SINGERS, and TEACHERS. 


Madame SARAH BERNHARDT 
“uses Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles with great success for Voice, 
‘Lhroat, and Chest, and recommends them to Ler friends” 


SOLD ONLY IN BOXES 1/- and 2/6, by Chemists and Stores. 
PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/- 


PER SET. 


Please write at once 
for Descriptive 


Circular. 
Chimney- 

sweeping and 

Drain-clearing Ma- 

chines. Specially de- 

signed for Private Houses, 

Country Mansions, Hctels, 

Farms, etc. They 21e always 

useful, and last a ijifetime. 


W. & G. ASHFORD, 
9, Barnt Green, Birmingham. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 14 5 8 / 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine / 
usually sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On 
comparison it will be found very superior to wine usually 
so'd at higher prices. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing number of customers 17 6 9/9 
it procures us in London and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting it to those who like 
pure Bordeaux Wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases & Bottles 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
Liverpoo!: 37,NorthJohnSt. Manchester: 26,Market St. 


PORTOFINO, 
The Queen of the Mediterranean. 


GRAND HOTEL SPLENDID. 


Most Ideal for a Winter Resort. 


American Benzine. Motor Garage. 
ALL MODERN COMFORTS. 
Convalescents accepted, but no Invalids. 

All Rooms due South, facing the Bay, with 60,000 square 
métres of Park, Garden, and Forest. Twenty-five 
minutes from Railway Station (SANTA MARGHERITA, 
(EASTERN RIVIERA). 


Telegraphic Address: ‘*Splen@id, Portofino.” 
Proprietor: R. VALENTINI. 


Surgical Manufacturing Co., 


(Dept. XX), BROADHEATH RUBBER WORKS, ALTRINCHAM 


SURGICAL and MEDICAL RUBBER 
GOODS MANUFACTURERS. 
Specialistsin Travelling Requisites for both sexes. 
BANDAGES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, &c. 


Goods not hee 
approved of ex- 
changed. | 
42-page Illustrated | 
Lists Free. 


Piece 


Ralloons, 
Pigs, and 


for Bazaars 


an 
Advertising 
Purposes Taam 


vi 
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~ 
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HEIGHT 


INCREASED 


By the New “Clease-Extensor” 
Method a Rational and Scientific 
stem of increasing height from 1inchto 
af inches with added Strength, Health 
odily Beauty. The invention of 
Meredith Clease, Ph. L.D., late 
Director of Exercises to Haileybury Coll- 
ege, and the outcome of 17 years of con- 
tinuous study of the Physical side of Life. 
It vastly improves awkward and ungainly 
men and gives to Ladies a Beauty of 
Figure and Natural Grace of Move- 
ment unattainable by other methods. Mr. 
Clease’s System has no connection or 
simila’ity whatever with any other form of 
bodily exercise whether it be for health or 
increasing the he igh th that is being adver- 
tised. If you ar: ort, or have 
Round ‘Shoul ders, Flat Chest, 
Narrow Chest, Weak Back, Weak 
Chest, Stomach Trouble, Lung 
Trouble, Curvature of Spine, Un- 
gainiy Walk. Prominert Hips, 
uperfiuous Flesh, or are Too Thin, 
write and indicaie your physical reauire- 
ments, and Mr. Clease wil) send FREE 
Explanatory Booklet and Personal Advice. 


All correspondence strictly confid :ntial. 


Mention “ Badminton Magazine.” 
F. 


Will readers kindly mention 
‘THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ” 


when writing to Advertisers? 


WHITEHALL 
COURT. 


The Finest Residential Building in London. 


FURNISHED & 


FLATS UNFURNISHED 


Most Central and Charming situation, 
overlooking THAMES and GARDENS. 


EXCELLENT CUISINE AND MODERATE TARIFF. 
All Domestic Service provided. 


VICTORIA, 


Telephones— 1 F. M. HORNSBY, 


General Manager. 


GERRARD. 


RHEUMATISM 


and its allied complaints, which are a result of 
chills, &c., are re‘ieved and cured by taking 
a course of Baths prepared from 


onl 
WESTON &WESTALLLTD. 
41 EASTCHEAP LONDONEC. 
Beware of Imitationsainsiston having 
theGenuineDroithwich Brine CRYSTALS 


These “ Crystals,” which are highly recom- 
mended by the medical faculty, are_prerared 
in portable form, from the identical Spring 
Wwhich_supplies_the world-known_“ Droit- 
wich Brine Baths.” 


“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 


“SCOTCH WHISKY 


Ladies who “ Ride to Hounds” 


AND WEAR 
Mrs. 


STEELE’S 
“ FAMOUS ” 
HUNTING CORSET 
Perfection of Fit “eaie-tihatade Comfort. 
38, Upper Berkeley St., Portman Square, W. 


PRIGE LIST AND SELF-MEASUREMENT FORM ON APPLICATION, 
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Ju-Jitsu ana Boxing 


Form a “Real Self-Defence and Attack” system against hooligans, street roughs, burglars, 
pickpockets, etc., which can be thoroughly relied upon as a most potent weapon in any 


emergency likely to be met with in any country, civilised or otherwise. 


The practice of 


JU-JITSU, which has made the Japanese the physical superiors of the Western people, will 
develop health, strength, endurance, vitality, will-power, self-confidence, and also positiv.ly 
cure constipation, corpulency, dyspepsia, indigestion, etc. 

The Manager will send a book (FREE) with FIVE illustrated methods of attack and defence, 
together with a very interesting article showing how the above system can be easily acquired, 
either PERSONALLY or by CORRESPONDENCE, at a very small outlay, on receipt of a 
penny stamp to cover postage. 


The Anglo -Japanese 
School of Ju-Jitsu and Boxing 


and Complete Self-Defence and Physical Development, 


po B)7,FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, ROLBORN, LONDON. W.C. (close to Chancery Lane Tube Station). 


ROYAL’ MATERNITY CHARITY 
OF LONDON (Estd. 1757). 


Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN OF 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 
Treasurer; RT. HON. LORD AVEBURY. 


The Charity provides Midwives and Medical Attendance 
(Gratis) for Poor Married Women in their Own Homes, 
helping over 3,000 annually. The Funds are greatly in 
Debt, and the Committee earnestly pleads for Help. Donors 
of fro ros, three ‘‘ Letters” annually for Life. Annual subscribers, 
four “ Letters” per guinea. 


MAJOR G. LIONEL B. KILLICK, Sevretary, 
Offices of the Charity, 31, Finsbury Square, E.C. 


JHE LADIES’ PARK CLUB, 


Temporary Premise-, 
Wilton House, 87, Knightsbridge, London, S.W. 
(Opposite the French Embassy and Albert Gate). 

This is to GIVE NOTICE that directly the Ladies’ Park Club'MOVES it 
permanent KNIGHTSBRIDGE premises, overlooking the Park, the SUBSCRI 
TION for all future Members will be RAISED. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

‘Lhe Lady Alice Leslie. 

The Honourable Mrs. David Erskine. 

The Honourable Mrs. Otway Cuffe. 

Lady (Eyre) Coote. 

Lady Knollys. 

Lady Luck. 

Lady (Charles) Lyall. 

Lady Thomas. 

COMMITTEE. 

» Mrs. Arthur Hesilrige. 

Mrs. O'Donoghue. 

Mrs. Maunsel’. 

Miss A. Chichester. 

Miss Margaret Egerton. 

Miss O’Conor-Eccles, 

HOUSE COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Mrs. wallOY Miss Addison. 

The Honourable Mary Thesiger Miss Louisa Lambert. 
HON. SECRETARY.—Miss Knollys. 


For particulars app'y to the Hon. Secretary. For bedrooms members must n¢ 
write to the Housekeeper, Mrs. (Bessie) Jolly. 


The Countess of Glasgow. 
The Countess of Rothes, 

The Lady Agnes Burne. 

The Lady Emily Cherry. 

The Lady William Gordon-Lennox. 
The Lady Albertha Lopes. 

The Lady Mary Leslie. 


The Lady Winifride Cary-Elwes. 
The Honourable Jane Gathorne-Hardy. 
The Honourable Catherine Liddell. 
Lady Buchanan-Riddell. 

Miss Sophia Buchanan-Riddell. 

Mrs. Coote. 


Royal Agricultural College, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 


For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 


THE 
COL. SIR R. NIGEL F. 


Agriculturists, intending Colonists, etc. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
PRESIDENT—THE EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE 9F MANAGEMENT— 
THE EARL OF DUCIE, CHAIRMAN, 
KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., VICE-CHAIRMAN, 
PrinctipAL—THE Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, 
Scholarships, Dip] &c., apply to the Principal. 


NEXT SESSION begins Tuesday, January 30th. 


NAUTICAL EDUCATION 


SONS OF GENTLEMEN 
(Under Lord Brassey’s Scheme’. 


Tue Ocean Training Ship “ ILLAWARRA” will SAIL 

for ADELAIDE and MELBourNE the end of January. 

Nautical Instructor and Surgeon carried. The Boys 

are specially trained to become Officers in the Mer- 

cantile Marine, and every attention is paid to their 
care and comfort. For particulars apply to 


DEVITT & MOORE, 
I2, FENCHURCH BUILDINGS, E.C. 


King’s College Hospital, 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


Additional Funds are urgently needed at this specially 
difficult time. 


H. S. TUNNARD, Secretary. 


Vill 
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Perfection in Billiard Balls. $ 


The “ Crystalate ” 
Billiard Ball 

will improve your 

game 20 per cent. 


Every ball is guaranteed ® 
truer thanx Ivory. The 
same colour all through, 
Lasts three times as long, 
and costs half the price 
of Ivory, viz., 10/6 per 
ball 235 standard 
size. billiards, Py- 
ramids, or Pool. 
Sold by Billiard 
houses or 
sports depots 
throughout 
the Em- 


pire. 
direct y \ 


Should there be 
any difficulty 
in obtaining 


these Balls, 


Ls 
MADE IN ENGLAND 
The ENDOLITHIC MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 
61}, Fore Street, London, E.C. 


= SADDLE‘ 
sce SOAP 


Use iw RovAL STABLES, BY 
His MAJESTYS CAVALRY, ANO IM 
HuntinG ESTABLISHMENTS. 


“You can 
nothing better “than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & Haymarkel, London. /f your groom 
treats it properly, & uses the Soap according fo dir. 
ection, the harness will always look reb.8.1390 


[BRECKNELL 
R_MAJE 


pURNER. | SONS 
(TO_HE HAYMAR L 


LOZENGES 


CURE 
THE WORST COUGH 


STAMPS FOR SALE. 


GWALIOR, Edward VII., 8 values NYASSA (pictorial), 7 ve to 
all ditferent per set, 1/- 9d. 
GWALIOR, Queen's Head, 8 values SOUTH “AUSTRALIA g 
all dittere per set, 8d. obsolete), 3d., 4d., 6d., “8d., od., 
GWALIOR, above, 8 values all | and 1/- 
different perset, 6d. 


KING’S HEADS, SINGLE C.A. WATERMARK. 
NATAL, 23d. and sd. “LAGOS, 1d., 2d., 2}d., and 3d. (now 


per set, 29 


6 | ais 19 
GIBRALTAR, 1d., 2 od., and | TRANSVAAL, 6d., 2/-, and 
6d. set of five, 1/6 “of four, 36 


* Denotes unused, others fie used. enh age extra below 2/6 orders. 


Selections to suit beginners or advanced collectors gladly sent on appro- 
val, including Special Wants. Keferences required in first instance. 


KING’S HEADS & GOOD COLONIALS, FINE CONDITION, STRICTLY 
LOW PRICES. 


A.G. HARRISON, 15, Holmdene Avenue, Herne Hill, 


S.E. (formerly at 1, Crawford Street, 
Collecti & Good Duplicates Purch d or Exchanged. 


WILSON, 


Stamp Dealer and Expert, 
(35 years’ experience.) 
292, Birchfield Road, BIRMINGHAM, 
SPECIAL OFFER oF 
ETS of FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 


at Bargain Prices. 


very Stamp guaranteed genuine and different. 


y Sets are warranted not to contain any shades or minor varieties 
of perforation and watermark, nor any Envelopes, Postcards, 
Fiscals, or Locals. 


ease bear this well in mind when comparing prices. 


da. | Ss. da. 

ag! Baden 2 3 | 30 Norway ... 
Br. Levant, 1905, 0 7k | 5large Obock (Native 

Bulgaria... 1 9 | 50 Persia 40 

Canada ... 210 | 50 Portugal ... 29 

triangular Cape of Good | 20 Russia 05 
Hope, 1d.-1/-complete 25. 0 26Servia_. 

Cape of Good Hope 1 6 3 Servia (Death - Mask 

France 33 =| Stamps).. 

French Colonials 1904- “5 Spain, 1905, “Don 
issues 1 10 issue, com- 

Holland .. jee 29 plete ‘ . 29 0 

Iceland . 6 0 50 Spanish Colonies all un- 

India 43 | used and obsolete 1 6 
ndia King, 2, and | 50 Sweden 
5 rupees 7 6 20 Tunis 
ndia, surcharged for 50 Turkey ... 
Chamba, Gwalior, 34 Uruguay ... 3 3 
Jhind, ‘Nabha, and 52 Victoria 6 0 


Patiala .. 3 
ndian Native’ Feuda- 

tory States 
lontenegro... 


age Stamps (no Eng- 
lish), neatly mounted 
on 20 sheets... -140 


Postage extra on Orders under 5/- 
All Orders filled by return. 


have the Sole Agencies in Europe for “ THE PHILATELIC Society 
Inp1a,” and Tue Scorr Sramp anp Coin Co., of New York. 


0 1,000 different F« reign Post- 
9 


Price is. 6d., post free. The Fifth Edition of the 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
q CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


POSTAGE STAMPS of the WORLD. 


§ 422 pages, 2,900 Illustrations. 
¢ Includes all Stamps issued to date of publica- 


tion, with price of each, unused and used. 


POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS. 


An entire new series for 1906, fully Illustrated, and every space 
numbered to correspond with Catalogue. Many different styles and 
prices to suit either beginners, general collectors, or advanced special- 
ists. Quite new and up-to-date. Write for illustrated descriptive 
price list and specimen pages. 

Sixty-eight page Price List of 2,000 different Sets and Packets of 
Stamps sent free on request. 


WHITFIELD KING CO., IPSWICH. 


Some More Desirable Stamps. 


t. Our 
Price. Price. 
Siam, 1900, ts The rejected dies . we 
Victoria, od. on rod. Pe oe 56 23 
876, 8d. on gd. we ae 12/6 Bie 
Cape, “a Blued paper.. wa 46 22 
” 2, $1. on 3d. C.A, a 5 2. 
Canada, 1898, 6c od 4d. 
St. Helena, 1896, 4d. to sd. used” 
India, 2 rupees, King 81. 
Tasmania, 1892, 2}d., 5d., 6d., 2/7 1/2 
South Australia, 2/6, thick Pesta ge = 13 
Gibraltar, 1889, 75c. sage .. s/- 2- 
rpes. bistre 4/- 
eylon, 1 1/4 
British East Attica, 1896, 3 rupees 126 6- 


Allare grand copies, and many are most : ‘awkward ” stamps to get. 
They can be had on approval, together with selections of fine medium stamps, by 
reliable applicants. Our motto is: ‘ ‘No fancy prices.” As a matter of fact, 
we sell at from 50 to 70 per cent. below catalogue. Want lists respectfully 
invited. Collections (any size) and loose stamps Wanted. Cash or Exchange. 


A.W.TYRRELL& CO.,75, LITTLE BRITAIN, E. 
(The Oldest Stamp Shop in the City of London.) G.P.0.1 
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ARTLEY & SUGDEN, || 


STOP THAT “COUGHING” AND 
HALIFAX, 


ROARING”? HORSE, use 
PATENT New Cast Iron Sectional 


Calderwood’s Electuary. 
“WHITE ROSL’”’ 


This Medicine is not dope,” as its ultimate effects are Curative. 
M4Y we call your attention to * Calderwood’s Electuary,.” which 
BOILER Warming Greenhouses, 
Residences, &c., by Hot Water. 


has gained a great reputation, and is being used largely among Breeders, 
Racing anc 
Hunting Men 


pasta trouble 
some busi 


Throat and so into the system. e) ars, 

Horses should be dosed before doing fast work, as the Respiratory Organs 

are directly cleared. It has proved itself most effectual in all cases of Roaring, 

Whistling, Colds, Coughs, Strangles, Sore Throats, Pneumonia, Where Horses 

seem overdone after a hard day there is no better Pick-me-up, and it should) 

be used at once where a big Horse is Coughing, to prevent the wind going. 
We feel sure if you give this remedy a trial you will be delighted with| 

the results. 

In TINS (with full directions) 10) CARRIAGE 

containing 30 Doses, /= each, PAID. 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM 


& Clitheroe, Lancashire. 


SMITH TANN’S 


Specialists in Sectional Buildings, ‘‘ANCHOR RELIANCE’ 
56, Seel Street, LIVERPOOL. BENT STEEL 


Awarded Silver Medals at Prescot, Wirral, Birkenhead, & Bebington. 


Apply for Complete Catalogue. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Dog Houses, 
Poultry Houses, Stables, Gamekeepers’ 
Huts, Greenhouses, &c. 
FIRST-CLASS WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


MOTOR from £4 4 
CYCLE HOUSES .. a £1 5 
PORTABLE STUDIOS sr £2 10 
DARK ROOMS .. £1 10 
GAMEKEEPERS’ HUTS.. £2 2 
POULTRY HOUSES = * 21 1 
DOG KENNELS .. £0 6 
DOGS’ HOUSES AND RUNS .. £2 7 
KENNEL RAILING, &c. 

GREENHOUSES .. : 


o 


Cheapest and Best, 


Hundreds cf Testimonials from all pavts. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS. 


illustrated Catalogue Free. 


x 

4 = = that adminis- 
and Throat are affected, is positively dangerous.  Calderwood’si 
e Electuary ” has been introduced to obviate this fighting with Horses when 
| Oory they require medicine, and wil be found the simplest, safest, and at the same 
time the most effectual way to administer the remedy. The dose required is 
ae SRR, . itcace a as simply spread on the back of the tongue with a piece of flat stick, or smeared 
Sa — mf ge e . on the bit (and Horses soon get to like it), whence it is carried directly to the 
: 

SMITH & 
56, SEEL 
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INEXPENSIVE AND 
~ QUICKLY ERECTED. 
DA : 
CONSTRUCTED ENTIRELY OF 
WOOD, WITH IRON, TILE, 
SLATE, OR THATCH ROOFS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
contacning numerous other desigus, also 
B ngalows, Cricket and Golf Pavilions, 
Motor-car Houses, Poultry and Kennet 
Appliances, Greenhouses, etc., 


FREE ON REQUEST 


LOOSE 
of roved construction IN 
Srock tor MEDIATE DESPATCH. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have exceptional faci'ities for supplying one 
an 


and SOU 
jaa promptly and cimelently with any number of 
enquiries and orders, avd also effect a great saving to 
our Customers im respect of carriage “charges and 
other unavoidable experscs. 


INTENDING PURCHASERS are par- 
ticularly requested in their own inte- 
rests to communicate with that branch 
of our business nearest to them. 


SOUTHERN Branch: 
Dept. E., 
Fobney Works, 
READING., 


ORTHERN Branch : 


35, Dickinson Street, 
St. Feter’s Square, 
MANCHESTER. 


HARBUTTS 


LASTICINEA 


FOR HOME MODELLING. 


A most delightful form of amusement in which children of all 
ages are interested. 


THE COMPLETE MODELLER 2/10} 
THE PLASTICINE DESIGNER 3/4 ,, 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), 
(Dest. X) BATHAMPTON, BATH. 


Your 
Harness wt 


Will keep like new for 
years afte: it would other- 
wise get shabby, if you use 
Harris’s Harness Composi- 
tions, the Harness Preservers. 


BECAUSE 


we have learnt a SECRET 
PROCESS of manufac- 


ture. 


This process ensures that 
neither rain, nor dust, nor 
sun can crack or destroy 
the leather or the stitching 
of your harness. 

It is when your harness 
begins to show signs of 
wear and tear that you wish 
you had always used the 
Harness Preservers. 


HARRISS 


7arness (ompositions| 


“THE HARNESS PRESERVERS” 


STAR 
LO 
All 
inexpensively in any part of the Country. The fact " ¥ 
fr) 
i | 
= 
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BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 


MANUFACTURERS. 
NORWICH. 


NO. 741, RANGE OF LOOSE BOXES (TENANT'S FIXTURE). 


Registered Copyright 


Our original designs, 
COMFORTABLE, made of well: seasoned timber, and must 


COACH-HOUSES, HARNESS-ROOMS, 


GROOMS’ MESSROOMS, 
WASHING SHELTERS, &c. 


STRONG, WELL VENTILATED, 


not be compared with inferior imitations. 


LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF REQUISITES FOR THE 
STABLE, KENNEL, POULTRY-YARD, PARK, ESTATE, GARDEN, &c., 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


BOU RNE..::.. 


Pints. 


TABLE 


Cc 


WATERS. 


R. M. MILLS & co., Bourne. 


I am offering 


ABSOLUTELY 
THE BEST 
VALUE IN 


CIGARS 


HAVANAS & BRITISH. 


Send Post-card for List. 


J, Ej FOSTER, 
Grosvenor Hotel, 


HULL. 


A small parcel of the Famous 


SHERRY 


Each bottle intact and bearing the Royal label, as 
sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods by order of 


His Majesty the King. 


Price per Bottle. 


Sent Carriage Paid on receipt of remittance. 
ppt Oj 


T. WALLIS, Wine Merchant, 
57, Nightingale Lane, BALHAM, S.W. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


Extra Pin Money 


Send your 
Old Gold Jewellery, Diamonds, 
Pearls, Silver Plate, False Teeth, 


and any articles of value, small or great, to 


CHAS. W. DAWS, 
17, Riversdale, 
Wroxham, Norwich 


who will send you his cash offer for them 
If offer is not accepted, articles are imme 
diately returned, 

Bankers: BARCLAYS. 


“The Clock that makes Tea.” 
A MOST USEFUL NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


Wakes you, 
Lights Lamp, 
Boils One Pint 
of Water, 
Pours Out, 
Puts Out 
Lamp, 
and Sounds 
Gong when 
Tea is Ready. 


YOU set the 
CLOCK 
and the rest 
is done for you 
automatically 
without 


human aid. 


Price 42/- 
ILLUSTRATED BooKLET Post FREE. 


AUTO. TEA MAKER CO., 26e, Corporation St., Birmingham. 


The “‘PYTCHLEY HUNT 
Tan Cape Glove (8 on the Buiton) 


HAND SEWN. SPECIAL CUT. BOLTON THUM 
1 Button on reverse side to ordinary Gloves. 


2/6 per pair; 3 pairs for 7/3, 
Sent fost free. 
This Glove is our own special manufacture, and we ¢ 
4 thoroughly recommend it as being quite the best all-rou 
for HUNTING, DRIVING, RID 
WALKING, on the 


For style, durability, a 
Largest and best assorted ory of Gloves in London at Warehouse Prices 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. All Goods Sent Post Free. 
BARNARD'S GLOVE DEPOT, 52,Cheapside, E.( 


(Three Doors West of Bow Church.) 
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HOLLAND’S 
JEW PATENT ‘A.B.’ ROYAL EJECTOR GUN. 


This is the ONLY ejector which consists 


of but two pieces and has no connecting rod 


between the lock and ejecting mechanism. 


(BEST QUALITY ONLY.) 


We do not see how it is possible to further reduce the number Capt. R. S. writes:—‘‘ I am very pleased with the guns; and there 
arts, or simplify the form of mechanism.” was no hitch of any sort during the season.” 

a Notice, March 3, 1894. EC 
ne of the best—and certainly one of the safest—Hammerless 

ms I am acquainted with Holland's of 98, New quan to hens: sad 
et, who, by the way, can build and fit a gun as well as any maker wit ave ever tri sed. 

and second to none.”—Sir R. PAyNE-GALLWEyY, Bart., ‘* Letters C. G. E. writes:—‘ I am perfectly satisfied in every way with the 


. writes:—“ I have been very pleased with the guns; they 


oung Shooters,” Field, April 19, 1890 Ejector Gun you have built for me; I have used it constantly, and 
Field, Feb. 3, 1893.— I can honestly say that my shooting average done some heavy firing with it. The ejector and locks work witho: t 
‘oved very considerably. The fit of the stocks is perfect.’— a fault, and its killing powers are wonderfui. It has all the qualities 
ble Heather, you claim for your guns.” 


Factory :_Harrow Road, WY. 


“This is the most perfect and complete gun factory we have yet seen in London.”"—Field, May 27, 1893. 


DLLAND & HOLLAND, “rica rte tris. 98, New Bond Street, London, 


THE “SANDRINGHAM” WATER 
OR SAND BALLAST ROLLER NO. 18 


“ With Double Cylinder, Rounded Edges, and the Weight can be regulated 
© suit the requirements of the ground. 


PRICES AND WEIGHTS AS FOLLOWS :— 


Ins. Ins. ‘Cwt. qrs. Ibs. | Cwt. qrs. Ibs. | 
18 by 19 | 3 2 © | 4 +t +O 3 3 0 
20 « 4 2 ° 5 2 ° 3 16 6 
22 » 2 5 2 ° 7 ° ° 4 15 oO 
26 27 8 2 2 | mr 0 7 10 
zr 2 40 \ 2 \ 

; Painted in Colours, Well Finished, and Delivered at any ‘Railway Station in Great Britain, 
Way The Rollers are supplied at these Prices through any Ironmonger. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co., Lil, Nr. SHEFFIELD. 


.M.S. “CONWAY” SCHOOL SHIP. 


MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

to boys desirous of entering the Mercantile Marine or other professions. 

Annual Nominations to R.N. College, Dartmouth. Carpenter’s and Engine- 
fitter’s Shops, etc. Extensive Playing Fields on shore. 


For full particulars and Prospectus apply to the Commander, 


Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S. Conway, Rock Ferry, CHESHIRE. 
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SMOKELESS DIAMOND 


Write for 


Samples & Pamphlets to 
CURTIS’S & HARVEY, LTD., 
3, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Sop By ALL LEADING GUNMAKERS. 


Ghe 


WINCHESTER GAME FAR 


IS NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 


PHEASANTS’ EGG 


From long movable Pens ; 
Chinese; Blacknecked and Pure and 
Crossed Versicolours. 

85% to 95% GUARANTEED FERTILE. 


For Prices, Illustrated account of this Farm from 
“Country Life,” etc. apply, 


R. EDEN RICHARDSON, as abov 


Telegrams: “* RICHARDSON, OWSLEBURY.”’ 


THE NEW YEAR 


will bring the Cyclist new pleasures, and the New Hub 


add to them. 


The EADIE TWO-SPEED COASTER 


a unique combination embodying all the advantages of a 
hub-contained brake, and a variable gear makes hill- 
climbing easy ard coasting a delight. 

Art Booklet free from Department B.M. 


EADIE MFG. CO., Ltd., REDDITCH. 


THE NEW HUB 


PORTABLE STABLE & COACH HOU 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. 
Best 
Materials 


J. T. HOBSON & Cco., Timber Merchants 
Importers and Manufacturers, BE DEFOR 
Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 acres. Estas. 60 YEA 


” 
THE PERFECT TOBACCO 
A Superb Mixture of 
Matchless Tobacco. 


Sold in 2oz., 
‘ins. T/- 


3-Ib., $-Ib., and 1-Ib. 
per Th. 


Post Free. 


Sample vz. Tin sent, post free, 1/= 


* Mexdolla’ Mexican Cigars 


Composed of the Choicest, Mexi- 
can Leaf raised upon Virgin Soil 
from Picked Leaves of the young 
Tobacco Plant. 
Price 25/- per 100, post free. 
Shipped direct from Vera Cruz by 
FREDK. WRIGHT. 
Cigar Importer. Cheltenham: 3 


112, High St.; 


Gloucester: The 
Cross ; and Bath: 


17, Northgate, 


HINWICK POULTRY FAR 


WELLINGBOR OUGH. 
R. R. B. ORLEBAR. CLUTTON, Manag 


AVING now mated up all our Pens, including many winners, we are off 

sittings of eggs from the following breeds, which we can conf dently recom 

Houdans, Leghorns (white and brown), Minorcas (black), Wyandottes (s 
white, partridge, and blue-laced), Orpingtons (black, buff, and white), Langs 
Faverolles (salmon) and Indian Game. 


: Pens, from Dec. ist to March 31st, per do 
10/6 


from March Rist to June 31st, 
We have, in addition, F irst as 
Indian Game x Orpington, Houdan x Leghorn, 
Houdan x Orpington. Price 3/6 per setting. 
Prices of Eggs— sn Pure 5/- per doz.; Aylesbury x Pek 
Eggs, 3/6 per doz. 
Also Embden Geese. Prices of Eggs, 2/- each. 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs, 2/6 and 1’. each. 
Prices of Birds from the above-inentioned varieties, from 7/6 to & 


BISLEY MEETING. 
Extract from THE FIELD, July 29, 1905:— 


“We cannot very well conclude this reference to the completion of the Bisley 


meeting without congratu- 
JEFFRIES on the fine 
under competition with 
possible score here re- 
of showing the whole of 
the black area. Although 
this one at least stands 
mance, even by the Mid. 
who made it. That steady 
elements of success with 
sumed from the circum- 
hibition shots were fire! 
MAJESTY THE KING, the 
and an inner.” 


FULL-SIZE DIAGRAM. 


lating Mr. LINCOLN 
results which were shown 
his air rifle. The highest 
produced has the merit 
the shots entire'y within 
other possibles were made, 
as an exceptional perfor. 
land air-gun champion 
nerves enter into the 
the air-gun may be as- 
stance that when five ex- 
in the presence of HIS 
score made was four bulls 


THE LINCOLN AIR RIFLE, price 32/6 to 50/- 


LINCOLN JEFFRIES, 


Inventor and Manufacturer. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


On view Gun Dept., Army & Navy on Society, Victoria St., London, S.W 


ENTRANCE GATE 


AS SUPPLIED TO HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF HAMILTON. 


Marvellously 

= 
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Otley, 
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JAMAICA 


The'Pcpular Winter 
Resort'of the 


WEST INDIES 


Portnightly Sailings. 
BRISTOL to KINGSTON (Ja.) 
Moderate Fares. 
Sea passage 
10 to 12 days. 


77 
Nek ’ 
{ 
We 


TO JAMAICA offers exceptional attractions to 

: Tourists and those seeking health. The island posesses 
great natural beauty, and its warm, healthy climate is recom- 
mended by the medical faculty. Polo-playing, yachting, golf, 
tennis, riding, and driving all specially provided for. Excellent 
shooting and fishing. The large modern hotels, “‘ CONSTANT 
SPRING" and MYRTLE BANK," provide lid lati 
at reasonable rates. Write for illustrated souvenir. ELDER, 
DEMPSTER & CO., Colonial House, Liverpool; Baldwin Street, 
Bristol; 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C, 


Specially 
Suitable for 


| Accumulators| CH ARLES LANCASTER 


Gunmaker by Warrants of Appointment to 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 
H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, &c., &c., &c., 
Invites application for his Illustrated Gun and Rifle Cata- 
logue and Special Cartridge Lists. 


‘256, ‘303, ‘370, & *450 Bore. 

**ROSS’’ STRAIGHT-PULL MAGAZINE RIFLES, 
LEE-ENFIELDS, MAUSERS, & MANNLICHER RIFLES. 
SINGLE-TRIGGER GUNS A SPECIALITY. 

Gun Fitting and Coaching at Private Shooting Grounds near 


illesden Junction. 


Established 1826 at 151, New Bond Street,W. Removed to 


satan WM. GLOVER SONS,-Ltd., WARWICK. | | 44+ Panton St., Haymarket, London, 8.W. 


p‘uvers— 
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HART & CO. purRcCHASE FOR CASH 
© Jeweilery, Silver, Sheffield Plate, and Antiques, 
Diamonds, Pearl, Emeralds, and all descriptions 
of Precious Stones. 
The Very Highest Piice Given. 


160, Victoria pncicatad Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 


a. HART & co. THE NOTED HOUSE 
that BUY FOR CASH at HIGH PRICES, or EX- 
CHANGE, Antique, Old Fashioned, or Mocern Jeweilery. 
Precious Stones. | Antique Silver. 
Articles of Virtu. | Apcstle Spoons. 
Antique Paste. Sheffield Plate. 
Gold & Enamelled Boxes. © Entree Dishes. 
Etuis and Chatelaines. Epergnes. 


160 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 
9 Directly opposite Metropolitan Victoria Station. 
*Phone 422 VICTORIA. Established 1820. 


OTTO ULLSTROM & CO., 


LONDON, have very large consignments of best 
quality of fresh caught live 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES 


arriving every week. Send for Price List. 


Hungarian Blackgame, Capercailzie. 
Telegrams: * Ullstrom, London.” 


~ CONTAINING THE LATEST NOVELTIES FOR 1906, 
— 7 Ake STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S NE 


“BLOCKNOTES'’ 
CAMERA. 


THE SMALLEST PRACTICAL CAMERA MADE. 
Write for Catalcgue (No. 7), Post Free, on receipt 0 
Six Stamps, to any part of the World from 


THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 


106 & 108, REGENT STREET, W., and 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


A. J. WHITE, 


74, Jermyn Street, St. James's, S.W. Ulm Dona 
= ~| Partridges (Hungarian). 


Several thousand true pairs, 
strong and fresh-caught, 
October—April. 
bee CAPERCAILZIES, BLACKGAME, DARK 
GENTLEMEN’S i . NECKED PHEASANTS, ROEDEER. 
. Arrivalsalive guaranteed; references 
es in all parts of the United Kingdom. 


| Over 30 vears direet importer. 
SI LK Early inquiries solicited. Letters 2}d. 


HUNTING HATS 


Directions for taking Size 


Cut piece of card or sticks for 


length and breadth, as shown 


; Ladies and Gentlemen having Surplus Capital of £ 
VELVET upwards should write for pamphlet (sent post fre¢ 
HUNTING which explains how a return of £2 ros. weekly may | 

obtained with a deposit of £10; other amounts ij 
CAPS proportion. Capital under own control. No troub 
or undue risk. 


Also made Light ; 
for Harriers and FRASER, GREIG & CO., 
Beagles. 11, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.d 
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OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
No. 126. JANUARY 1906. 


CON TENTS 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK:-lil.—Mr. SPENCER GOLLAN .. ‘By ALFRED E.T. WATSON 
ILLUSTRATED. 
THE HOLKHAM PARTRIDGE WEEK, 1905 .. By MAJOR ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 
ILLUSTRATED, = 
HUNTING IN IRELAND . By WAJOR AKTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 
ILLUSTRATED. 


ON SKATES AND SKATING .. By EDGAR WOOD SYERS 


ILLUSTRATED, 
THE LESSON FROM NEW ZEALAND .. By ALAN,R. HAIG-BROWN 
ON THE AUERHAHNBALZ (CAPERCAILZIE-STALKING) 
By LT.-COL. COUNT GLEICHEN, C.M.G., DS.0., C.V.O. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN A MOTOR CAR ee .. By KATE. D'ESTERRE-HUGHES 


ILLUSTRATED 


STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XI.—Mr. BURKINGTON’ S BEAGLES 
By FRANK SAVILE 


A DAY IN OUR ELK FOREST a .. By SIR; HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G., M.P. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
BOOKS ON SPORT .. 
BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


. A PRIZE COMPETITION .. 
THE NOVEMBER AWARD. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform Kin of the subject of any article they wish 


ofier, before sending the MS. 
A_ stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 


rceptance. The Eaitor can in no case hold himsely responsible for accidental loss. 
All commitnications should be addressed to the Editor of ‘THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 


arden, London, W.C 
The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, and 16 - abroad, post free. 


Entered as Second class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


[Incorporated A.D. 1720.] 
Sea, Accidents, Burglary, Employers’ Liability, 


Fidelity Guarantees. 
SPECIAL TERMS granted to Annuitants when health is impaired. 


TRUSTEES and EXECUTORS. 


e Corporation will act as— 


Executor of Wills. Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 
FUNDS IN HAND EXCEED £5,250,000. UNIMPEACHABLE SECURITY. 


Prospectus and all Information may be obtained on application to the Saaiedaes, 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. . 
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183 & 442, 
Wine and Spirit trave ZAX MARK. OXFORD STREET, W. 


Head Office : 183, Oxford Street. 


Tes PRICE LISTS ON 
A PET > APPLICATION. 


Imi 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


by the ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE Steamships, “ORIENT” and “ OPHIR,” 
Visiting the chief places of interest in the Mediterranean, 
TANGIER, PALMA, SICILY, PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. 


Cruises from 10 days to 35 days. 
Managers:-F. GREEN & CO. ! Head Offices: 


ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. | FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON. 


For Passage apply to the latter Firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, or to the West End Branch Office, 
28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


The India Rubber, Gutta Percha, anc 
Telegraph Works Co., Ltd. 


“SILVERTOWN” 


DYNAMOS, MOTORS, SWITCH-BOARDS, CABLES, &q 


Wires. Batteries. Insulators. Carbons. Torpedo Apparatus. Testing and Telegraph Instruments. 


INDIA RUBBER: Hoses, Driving Bands, Steam Packing, Sheet, Valves, Washers, Buffers, Tubing, Solid Cord, Springs, Sh 
oles, Mats, Brake Blocks, Whee! Tyres for Cabs, Carriages, Cycles, &c.; Roller Covering, Football Bladders, Lawn Teng 
Balls, Moulded Goods to any pattern. ‘ Silvertown" Cycle and “ Le Persan"” Motor Tyres. 


Waterproof Garments and Fabrics. 


EBONITE: screw Stoppers, Sheet, Tubing, Rod. Pumps, Battery Cells, Insulators, Photographic and Surgical Appliance 
Specialities for Chemical Works. 


GUTTA PERCHA: Gol Balls, Tubing, Belting, Buckets, Bosses for Flax Spinning, Sheet and Tissue 
BRANCHES: 


HOME— ABROAD— 
BELFAST: 33, High Street. BRISBANE: Edward Street. 
BIRMINGIIAM: 15, Martineau Stree. BUENOS AYRES: Calle Reconquista. 140 and 142. 
BRADFORD: 1, Tanfield Buildings, Hustlergate. BULAWAYO (RHODESIA): Agency Chambers. 
BRISTOL: 22, Victoria Street. CALCU'ITA: 1-1, Fairlie Place. 
CARDIFF: Pierhead Chambers, Bute Docks. CHRISTCHURCH (N.Z.): 234, Cashel Street. 
DUBLIN: 15, St. Andrew Street DURBAN (NATAL): 213, West Street. 
GLASGOW : 2, 4, & 6, Royal Fxchange Square. MEI.BOURNE: 274, Flinders Street. 
LIVERPOOL : 54, Castle Street. PERTH (W.A.): 131, Queen’s Buildings, William Street. 
MANCHFSTER: 9, Sussex Street (City). SYDNEY: 279, George Street. 
NEWCASTI.F-ON-TYNE: 59, Westgate Koad. — 
PORTSMOUTH: 49, High Street. FRANCE: Offices—g7, Boulevard Sebastopol, PARIS, 
SHEFFIELD: 28, Ange! Street. Works—PERSAN (Seine-et-Oise). 

Works: SILVERTOWN, LONDON, E. 

Head Offices and Warehouses: 100-106, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Offices :—‘ SILVERGRAY, LONDON.” 
Telegraphic Addresses) works: GRAYSILYER, LONDON.” 


Telephone Number: 
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(COPYRIGIIT.) 


“The applications 
for the services of 
the college trained | 
students during 
the past year ex- 
ceeded the total 
number ofstudents 
in the college by 
30 per cent.”’— 
“TIMES, 07 | 


THE BEST GIFT FOR BOY OR GIRL AT THIS SEASON IS 


A Gift that Lasts a Lifetime 
and Supports a Life. 


We absolutely Guarantee a Satis- 

factory Appointment to EVERY 

Qualified Pupil of our SPECIAL | 
SECRETARIAL COURSE. 


Free ‘ Booklet 
B” on receipt 


of post card, 


Postal and 
Personal Tuition. 


Messrs. MUNFORD & PITMAN, 
ai College, Queen’s Road, BAYSWATER, W. 


Telephone: 
4348 


ARTHUR RAYNER 


(Late of Chichester), 


CAS, BOAT THE Specialist 


Cenants’ 
~ fixtures. 
STOKE ROAD, SLOUGH. 


SHELTERS AND 
SUMMER HOUSES. 


SANATORIA FOR 
OUTDOOR CURE OF 
CONSUMPTION—REVOLYV- 
ING OR OTHERWISE. 


Send for 
Illustrated Price 
List. 

Works are close to Rail- 


way Station, and always 
open tor Inspection, 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, 


LIMITED. 
FINEST VERY OLD 


WHISKY 


Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. 


Finest VERY OLD 
ScorTcu -Wuisky. 
av 
No Whisky is genuine unless the bottle has capsule bearing 
on the neck O.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 


label when the bottle 1s finished to prevent fraud 
N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to contain ¥%6 of a fallon. 


Reduced Facsimile of Label. 


Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers. 


Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping Companies; 
to the le ding Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to many 
of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Regime nts serving 
abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical 
Institutions, 

The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, and 
buyers should see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the 
Autograph Signature, ‘‘ Daniel Crawford,” as shown in the accom- 
panying reduced facsimile of the Label. 


81, Queen Street, GLASGOw. 
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Worth Your Attention 


THE BELFAST AND LONDON 
LINEN COMPANY, Limited, 


of Household 


1 & 2, Wardrobe Chambers, 
Knightrider Street, London, E.C., 


BEG to draw the Special Attention of their Customers 


generally to the fact that they have 


and other Linens much under 


Prices, and the same are 


to clear. The following are 


150 pairs of Hemstitched Union Linen Sheets, full size 
320 pairs Plain and Twill Cotton Sheets, single beds ... 
200 pairs Plain and Twill Cotton Sheets, full size 

420 dozens Huckaback Towels, fringed, large size 

100 dozens Huckaback Towels, hemstitched 

600 Irish Linen Table Cloths, 2 yds. by 2 yds. 
590 Irish Linen Table Cloths, 2 yds. by 25 yds. 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. by 3 yds... 
Table Cloths, 24 yds. by 34 “ 


230 Irish Linen 
100 Irish Linen 


1,750 dozens Ladies’ Fine Irish Lawn Handkerchiefs, inane hed 
and plain hemmed 


1,840 dozens Gentlemen's Fine Irish Lawn 
stitched and plain hemmed 


640 dozens Ladies’ Fine Irish Linen Handkerchiefs 
780 dozens Gentlemen's Fine Irish Linen Handkerchieis 


Usual Price. 


15/6 per pair. 


7/6 ” 

10/5 

8/6 per doz. 
12/6 
4/6 each. 
6,6 
9/6 
12/6 


99 


4/6 per doz. 


5/6 
616 
10/6 


and the public 
purchased a Manufacturer's Stock 
the usual Wholesale 
now offered at Exceptionally Low Prices 


amongst a few of the Special Lots. 


Sale Price. 
106 
5/6 
7/3 
5/3 
83 
3/3 
53 
7/3 
93 


2/9 
3/3 


3/9 
6/9 


All Goods Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to 
“‘ The Belfast and London Linen Company, Limited,” and crossed. 
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Points to consider. 


Accidents are constantly occurring in the 
most unexpected ways. 


However careful you are, you cannot 
avoid them. 


You should therefore consider, not 
whether you will insure, but what Company 
you will insure with. 


The Company you choose should offer 
the most liberal benefits, and possess great 
financial resources. The “London and 
Lancashire” is such a Company. 


Send for a proposal form to insure 
against 
Fire, 


Burglary, 
OR 


Accidents, 


to the Company’s Head Offices, 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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Please call at our Showrooms. 


Lead 
Your 


=~Profir ¢-LOSS % Business 
Stock Kee ing 


Registered F vm 
The “Stolzenberg” Patent File Co. Blind 


50/52 Bishopsgate Street Without, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“ Cesariano, London.” Telephone 2270 Central. 


GLASGOW BRANCH 185 Hope Sweet. Telephone 6096 Corporation. 


F A MAN 


came to Vou and told you that he could increase your net profits without 
extra outlay, you might be sceptical, but in justice to vourself you would 
investigate his story and form your own opinion of his veracity. 


We claim this, and we base our claim on the assumption that if your 
daily routine can be carried out more efficiently and far quicker than it is 
at present, it stands to reason that your time will be left free to attend to 
other details, and that the same result will affect everyone in your em- 
ploy, for misunderstandings and muddles will disappear, papers will not 
be mislaid, nor accumulate in undigested heaps, and important matters 
will not be forgotten or overlooked. 


The “Stolzenberg” System of Office Organisation is 
unique and comprehensive — it helps one and all departments, commencing 

not ceasing——with the filing of correspondence. 

The “Stolzenberg”’ System enables the Brain of a Commer- 
cial body to keep in constant, immediate touch with all that is happening 
near or far. It puts facts before you on which to base further action, 
whether they relate to Sales, Purchases, Costs of Production or Investi- 
gations. What is perhaps even more important, it does this not ‘while 
you wait,” but before vou realize that you want to know them. 


The “Stolzenberg’’ System is not a cast-iron method, com- 
pelling you to work exactly like your neighbour ; it supersedes such 
antiquated methods and helps you to get through the mechanical part of 
your Office work in double quick time, for the ‘* Stolzenberg”’ 
System adapts itself to circumstances, and will be found equally useful 
to the gigantic business concern, the Scientific man, or the man who 
wishes to keep in order his private papers at home. 


These Claims are substantiated by Two Facts:— 
1. The “Stolzenberg’”’ System is used all over the world. About 
Forty-five Million Files have been solid. 


2. Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials are received from every 
branch of business testifying to its etficiency and usefulness. 


Full Catalogue (30 p.p.) on the “Stolzenberg” System of Letter Filing free on application 
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2=- Please call and investigate our Specialities. 


[ The ‘‘Stolzenberg”’ Files. 


SHOWING MANIPULATION OF BINDING APPARATUS. 
Upright by bending from the Base. Flat by one outward stroke. 


O Fi l consisting of a piece of genuine Manilla, folded and provided with a 
ne 1 e, flat, flexible apparatus, binding papers securely, is arranged for 
each customer or for each separate matter. 

ALL the documents relating to one client or one case are filed therein in self-acting 
chronological order. Six distinct Colors are used systematically to indicate different 
departments of the business, or sub-divisions such as Geographical districts, etc., enabling 
immediate reference to any file out of tens of thousands, efficiently stored in Cabinets, as illus- 
trated overleaf. Suggestions for filing under the ‘‘Stolzenberg”’ System (Booklet 7) will give 
you the fullest information as to how to arrange your correspondence. 


The Prices of the Files range from 15/- to 39/- per 100. 


Sample selection of 6 Files with Perforator sent post free on receipt of 3/- 


[ 
ACCESSORIES. 


Perforators, to punch holes in papers prior to filing at 1/=, 2/6, 4/6, 6/=, 7/6. 
Adhesive Bands to file Post Cards, etc., from 2/6 per 
Lifter, to take off or replace papers anywhere in files, 6d. 


READY SORTER. A Letter Sorter, the leaves of which 


open like a Venetian blind, to sort letters previous to filing. 


'sK tim So POR ST U Vw 


3’ 5’ when open. A separate section for each letter of the alphabet. 
Price 15/=; expanding back for large number of papers, 17/6. 


MATTERS IN SUSPENSE PORTFOLIOS 

to take papers in abeyance, Fcap. size, 1/2, 1/8, 2/3. 

Leather Cases, for carryiug Files, Music, etc. 3 qualities, 7/6, 10/6, 15/-; 
with handle 1/6 extra. 

Reminders. % Follow-up Books. % Card Index Cabinets, etc. 


15ins. X rrins. Closed. 


Full Catalogue (30 p.p.) free on application. 
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ga Please call and investigate our Specialities. 


The “Stolzenberg” Cabinets 


ON THE ———— IN SECTIONS FROM 
BUILDING-UP PLAN. TWO TO SIXTEEN DIVISIONS. 


Outside measurements of a Division: width 16ins ; height 7}ins. ; depth 12ins. | 


most suitable for 
Offices where 


frequent exten- 


sions antici- 


pated. 


ANY WIDTH & 
HEIGHT OF 

CABINET CAN 
BE SUPPLIED 


When ordering, 
space at disposal 
should be given, 


Prices: 

10/- for each 
division, 
including 
tray. 


Best Oak. Block of 14 Divisions, with Cupboard Base and Cornice, foreshadowing an increase of Two 
further Tiers, of Seven Divisions each. 


We supply CABINETS of various designs, 
which are intended to accommodate the Files in use; 
each Cabinet consists of a number of cells, or 
divisions, made of a uniform size, and as many 
divisions can be erected as are required. 


Each cell contains a drawer or tray wide enough 
to take F’cap Files stored lengthways ; as soon as 
the handle is pulled the hanging flap opens auto- 
matically, and the various coloured Files will at 
once be seen. Each drawer can carry 20 to 30 Files. 


The plan of storing the correspondence can be 
varied ; the Files in the drawers may be kept :— ae 
On the Alphabetical pian (by name of the oe 

Clients. ) 


On the Geographical plan (Towns, Districts, &c.) 40/- 


(Smallest 


On the Numerical plan (with the help of the Section 
““Stolzenberg Card Index.) Two 


Drawers) 


Full Catalogue (30 p.p.) free on application. 
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g@- Please call at our Showrooms. 


[ A Welcome Xmas Present. 


The eagerness with which our clientéle availed 
itself last year of our ** Special Christmas Offer” 
has induced us to extend similar terms during this 
season to the general pubiic. 


We offer to supply at advantageous terms until 
December 31st, 


1 Cabinet No. L/313, 


as illustrated, in Oak or Walnut, listed at £3 17s. and 
44 8s. respectively, and a selection of 12 files with the 
necessary accessories to the value of about 8/-, carriage 
paid, to any station in the U.K., packing free, at 


£35 - 3 - O nett cash, 


Constituting a saving of nearly 30/- 


This useful Cabinet, very substantially made, is 
Height, 36} ins. fitted with 12 movable shelves. The contents of each 
no a” ne section are designated by the swing ticket, which moves 
‘ ¥ into a horizontal position, when papers are taken out. 
These Cabinets are exceedingly suitable for the Private 
Office, for keeping of the Manager’s private papers, or for Officials in any 
position, for the Clergy, etc., etc., for storing of Correspondence, for 
preserving Music, etc. 
If not satisfied return Cabinet and money will be refunded. 


A TESTIMONIAL from a GENTLEMAN in GOVERNMENT EMPLOY: 
““T like your Cabinet very much, 
it is a well finished article.” 


” . . 

RESUME, The “ Stolzenberg” Flat or Individual Filing System must needs be the 
= most efficient method of keeping documents, as all the papers relating to 
one customer or ONe matter are filed in ONe cover in chronological order. 


Reference therefore is always complete. Reference is also instantaneous, as any file can be 
extracted from any number of files in use, owing to their systematical classification by colors. 


The Stolzenberg”’ Patent File Co. 


50 & 52 Bishopsgate Street Without, 
London, 


Full Catalogue (30 p.p.) on the “Stolzenberg”’ System of Letter Filing, free on applicatio 
B.M.J. 
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Natural 
Flavour 


Roast 
Beef Savoury 


has a delicious and 
appetizing flavour 
peculiarly its own. It 
is easy to serve— 
economical to use. 


Libby’s 
(Natural Flavour) 


Food 
Products 


have a world-wide 
reputation for whole- 
someness and purity. 
Your Grocer 
has them ‘ 3 
Roast Beef Savoury [ae 
Melrose Paté 
Chicken and Ham Paté 
Baked Beans 
Veal Loaf Potted Ham 
Ham Loaf Soups ~ 
Vienna Sausage 
Our booklet, “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat,” sent | 
free to any address on appli- | 


Libby, McNeill & | 
Libby, 
E. 
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‘4Taste Tells.”’ 

% The only Scotch Whisky awarded Grand Prix for Purity and Excellence at Inter= 
y national and Universal Exposition, Liége, Belgium, 1905. 


V.O.H., to Years Old, 42s. per Dozen. Blue and White, 15 Years Old, 48s. per Dozen. 


4 G.H.L., 20 Years Old Guaranteed, 54s. per Dozen. 

€ Sent direct from Bond, Curves Paid, Less 1s. per Dozen, Cash with Order, Bottles and Cases free. 

g E. H. TAYLOR & CO., Distillers, LEITH, SCOTLAND. And 71, Albion Street, LEEDS. 

4 THE 

< 

I J 
é 2, Army & Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 

é 

‘.| Designers and Builders of Hulls. 


—— ANY MAKE OF MOTOR FITTED. — 


MARINE MOTORS 


A SPECIALITY. 


KNOWN ALL OVER Tye 
WORLD 
SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 

; | PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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